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PREFACE 


This publication hag been prepared by OCD Staff College, Battle Creelc, Michi¬ 
gan, for use as a textbook for training fallout shelter managers and other key members 
of community shelter staffs. It Is based on the results of numerous research reports of 
experiments with various groups of people occupying fallout shelters, as well as the 
theory and concepts developed during the presentation of scores of courses in shelter 
management at the Staff College. This textbook, however, is not to be considered a 
policy guidance document—such guidance is provided in the Federal Civil Defense 
Guide. 

This text is primarily far use by students enrolled in shelter management courses, 
many of which are offered through the nation-wide facilities of the Civil Defense Uni¬ 
versity Extension and Civil Defense Adult Education Programs. This publication may 
be used also by Federal, State or local agencies in their own civil defense training 
programs. 

The content of this textbook is limited to the organization and management of a 
community fallout shelter. It does not describe equipment operation and maintenance, 
ttae of monitoring instruments, or other technical functions. Other courses and/or 
documents dealing with these subjects are available to students. 

This textbook presents problems in shelter management and organization and pro¬ 
poses general solutions, or offers options. Solutions depend upon the existing conditions 
and available resources of the individual shelter, and hopefully, specific shelters can be 
discussed during classroom training sessions. The objective of the text is to acquaint 
the prospective shelter manager and staff members with the scope of their responsi¬ 
bilities, with the kinds of decisions they will have to make, and with those factors and 
resources having an important bearing in arriving at these decisions. 

The emphasis is on the in-ahelter period; that is, from the time of entry into the 
shelter to the tune when fallout radiation levels are bw enough to permit exit from the 
shelter. However, there are many additional functions that must be carried out in 
peacetime and in the poet-shelter recovery phase. A chapter is devoted to the impor¬ 
tant planning and actions that should be taken prior to shelter occupancy, and another 
chapter to the post-occupancy management responsibilities. 
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CHAPTU 1 


OVERVIEW OF SHELTER MANAGEMENT 


History of Shsftar Development 

1.1 The Federal government has recognized 
the need to develop (make) plans which will 
insure the best possible use of the existing 
shelter space. Good plans require a basis of 
facts. The National Fallout Shelter Survey 
(NFSS) provided a comprehensive survey of 
existing buildings in the United States to 
locate those which could shelter 50 or more 
people and provide a protection factor of 40 
(PF 40) or more. This information is used for 
Community Shelter Planning (CSP); and is 
regularly being updated. Other studies—Small 
Shelter Survey (SSS), Home Fallout Protection 
Survey (HFPS)—are being made to locate 
buildings with good protection which provide 
shelter for less than 50 people. 

1.2 The information provided by these pro¬ 
grams has been and will be used to develop 
community shelter plans for all areas of the 
United States. The community shelter plan 
gives people information on “where shelters 
are” and “where people should go." Shelter 
management is responsible for developing the 
plans for distribution of the population within 
the building or other shelters, and insuring 
their survival during the shelter stay. 

Importance vf Shelter Management 

1.8 In the event of thermonuclear war, the 
responsibility for the safety and well-being of 
our protected population will rest, in large 
measure, upon those citizens who bear the 
title “shelter manager.” It is their vital task 
to provide leadership in the shelter. Without 
such leadership the goals of physical survival 
and mental well-being of our population will 
be difficult to achieve. 

1.4 The effective use of these shelters re¬ 
quires that a system of local direction and 
control be developed. This system, which in¬ 
cludes an Emergency Operating Center (EOC) 
and intermediate levels of control where nec¬ 


essary for organizing the individual shelters 
into effective operational units, is discussed 
in a later chapter. 

1.5 The shelter manager functions as an 
extension of heal government within the ekel- 
ter, supervising shelter operations until or¬ 
ganized units of government can resume di¬ 
rection of the community recovery effort 

1.6 The importance of leadership to survival 
has been amply demonstrated by many studiee 
and reports of human behavior under stress. 
Studies of civilian populations and military 
units in wartime, studies of the effects of 
natural disasters, investigations of isolated 
and confined military units, all lend support 
to the conviction that leadership contributes 
significantly to the ability of groups to with¬ 
stand stressful physical and social pressures. 
Experimental studies of groups confined in 
shelters for extended periods of up to two 
weeks also dearly indicate that competent 
leadership is a necessary ingredient for the 
successful achievement of group goals. 

1.7 There is reason to believe that should 
war come, the shelter manager will represent, 
as did previous leaders in previous disasters, 
the key to survival for an important segment 
of the population. 

The Sole of Hie Shelter Manager 

1.8 The Minion of the Skelter Manager, The 
mission of the shelter manager is to return 
as many shelterees as possible to the poetat- 
tack world, physically and psychologically 
capable of assuming their roles in the recov¬ 
ery and reconstruction of the society. Physical 
survival of shelterees is only one part of the 
shelter manager’s goal. In addition to bodily 
survival, rebuilding the society requires 
strength, will, and knowledge. To the extent 
that these factors can be provided to the pro¬ 
tected population by the leaders of a shelter. 





they become an essential part of the mission 
of the shelter manager. 

1.9 Civilian vt. Military Leadership in the 
Shelter. Many people have peacetime super¬ 
visory experience that could be pot to very 
valuable use in shelter management in the 
event of a disaster, In fact, the basic recom¬ 
mendation for selecting shelter managers is 
to seek persons with civilian supervisory ex¬ 
perience. However, there are several essential 
differences between civilian leadership and the 
requirements for successful shelter manage¬ 
ment that make it unrealistic to equate the 
two automatically. Some of the important 
differences are: 

1, The scope of leadership responsibility. 
Normally, in peacetime, a supervisor has 
responsibility for only certain aspects of a 
subordinate's behavior, and that for only 
certain hours of the day. In a shelter, the 
distinction between public life and private 
life is virtually nonexistent. The shelter 
manager must be prepared to deal with 
every aspect of the lives of ail shelterees 
on a 24-hour basis. 

2. Requirements for decision making. 
Under the wartime conditions in which shel¬ 
ters will be occupied, rapid and decisive 
action on the part of the shelter manager 
is a requirement for group survival. Under 
such circumstances, a number of demo¬ 
cratic procedures, in which the population 
voices its preferences, and a number of 
peacetime bureaucratic procedures, in which 
information passes relatively slowly up and 
down chains of command, have to be by¬ 
passed. The shelter manager must be pre¬ 
pared to act as an authoritative leader, 
making and implementing decisions rapidly. 

1.10 Other factors that make shelter manage¬ 
ment different from normal day-to-day man¬ 
agement are: (1) emotional reactions to 
attack and confinement on the part of shel¬ 
terees, (2) the absence of normal sanctions 
(the power to reward or punish) in the shel¬ 
ter situation, and (3) the fact that many 
strangers may be present in a public shelter 
who are unfamiliar with the management 
structure of the organisation. 

1.11 On this basis, it would seem that a mili¬ 
tary type of leadership would be more suitable 


to the shelter situation, in that military 
leaders have traditionally faced many of the 
problems described above. HOWEVER , the 
shelter manager is not a military figure com¬ 
manding a military unit His mission is to 
insure the survival of the population in his 
shelter, while maintaining to the utmost pos¬ 
sible extent the values and standards of our 
democratic society. Although a manager may 
frequently have the legal status of a repre¬ 
sentative of local government during a nuclear 
emergency, he has few of the normal sources 
of governmental power at his disposal in the 
shelter. His leadership depends upon at least 
the tacit consent of the shelterees. This means 
that for practical as well as ideological rea¬ 
sons, his authoritative leadership should not 
extend beyond those in-shelter situations in¬ 
volving the safety and well being of the group 
which require unquestioned obedience. 

1.12 Effective shelter leadership results from 
a combination of elements of both civilian and 
military leadership. The mark of the trained 
shelter manager is the ability to recognize 
and implement the appropriate leadership 
style. 

1.13 Responsibilities of the Shelter Manager. 
The responsibilities of a shelter manager are 
complex, difficult, and in some ways without 
precedent in our society. Some of the prob¬ 
lems that a shelter manager will likely face 
may never have been experienced before. Other 
problems, while not unique in themselves, may 
occur in a shelter on a scale previously un¬ 
known. The following list of shelter manager 
responsibilities should convey some idea of the 
complexity of the job. It should be noted that 
many of the shelter operations and activities 
described among the responsibilities will not 
be carried out directly by the shelter man¬ 
ager, but, rather, by members of the manage¬ 
ment staff or by the shelterees themselves. 
However, the shelter manager retains the ulti¬ 
mate responsibility for all the plans that are 
made in-shelter, all the decisions that are 
reached and implemented, and all the opera¬ 
tions that are carried out, regardless of who 
actually does the work. 

1.14 It is the shelter manager’s responsibility 
to: 
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1. See to it that the shelter is filled in a 
rapid and orderly fashion. 

2. Insure that those protective actions 
against the effects of nuclear weapons, 
which are within the capability of the shel¬ 
ter, are taken. 

3. Develop and implement plans for the 
satisfaction of basic human needs—a livable 
atmospheric environment, water, food, sleep, 
sanitation, and medical care—within the 
limits imposed by shelter resources and con¬ 
ditions. 

4. Establish a shelter organization and a 
shelter schedule within which to carry out 
all shelter activities. 

5. Maintain order and uphold the social 
standards of our society. 

6. Develop and implement plans for in¬ 
shelter training of the population that will 
enhance their survival capabilities during 
and after the shelter stay. 

7. See to it that the morale and motiva¬ 
tion of the shelterees are as high as possible 
under shelter conditions by developing and 
implementing plans for religious, recrea¬ 
tional, and social activities. 

8. Prepare plans for in-shelter emer¬ 
gency situations, and implement plans if 
necessary. 

9. Prepare for both temporary and per¬ 
manent exit from the shelter. 

Principles of Shelter leadership and Man¬ 
agement 

1.16 For training purposes, it is useful to 
assign the title “shelter leader and manager" 
to the person in command of a shelter. 
“Leader’* in this context refers to someone 
who has the personal qualities to exercise con¬ 
trol over the members of a group, and to moti¬ 
vate than to achieve the common goals of the 
group. By “Manager" is meant someone who 
can organize and apply the resources of a 
group towards the achievement of its goals. 

1.16 Both “leadership” and “management" 
are essential functions in the over-all direc¬ 
tion and control of a shelter. The extent to 
which a shelter commander should act as a 
direct leader or as a “behind-the-scenes" ad¬ 
ministrator depends upon the size and con¬ 


figuration of the shelter and the needs of the 
shdierees. 

1.17 Principles of Skelter Leadership. Among 
the cardinal principles of leadership of a com¬ 
munity fallout shelter are Lhe following: 

1. Assume command rapidly. People 
will take shelter with little information as to 
what to do and what is expected of them. 
It is up to the manager to provide this 
information and, in so doing, to establish 
himself as their leader. The longer the ap¬ 
pointed manager delays in this, the greater 
the chance that as “emergent leader" will 
take over, with potentially damaging con¬ 
sequences. 

2. Demonstrate auikority. It is by his 
action and not merely by symbols that the 
manager will demonstraxe his authority and 
capability. During the initial stages of the 
shelter stay, the manager should stress the 
readily visible, personal leadership aspect of 
his position at the expense of some of his 
administrative duties. 

S. Delegate authority. The manager 
must maintain his capability to perceive, 
evaluate, and make decisions cm the over¬ 
all shelter situation. Consequently, he can 
not afford to be unduly burdened with every 
management detail, and should delegate au¬ 
thority to chosen subordinates. 

4. Refrain from personal overinvolvement. 
In a similar fashion, the manager must 
avoid being identified with the problems of 
an individual or group of individuals in¬ 
shelter. His concern should be for the wel¬ 
fare of the entire shelter population. In¬ 
tense interest by a leader in the problems 
of selected individuals may be harmless or 
even expected under normal conditions, but 
in a shelter it can have a negative effect on 
harmony and morale. 

5. Establish a priority of actions. Even 
after successful delegation of the less impor¬ 
tant tasks to subordinates, there will re¬ 
main a series of duties left to the man¬ 
ager—some of greater importance than 
others. Oftentimes, situations may make 
simultaneous action mandatory, or two prob¬ 
lems will arise whose solutions are in con¬ 
flict with one another. A list of manager 
priorities is an important requirement. A 
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checklist should be prepared to which the 
manager can refer, especially during the 
first few days of the shelter stay. 

6. Provide an example for skelteree be¬ 
havior. After establishing himself as the 
leader in the eyes of the shelterees, he will be 
looked to for cues on proper behavior. 
Many adjustments will have to be made in 
long-established habits and customs and the 
manager should be a model for appropriate 
shelter behavior. Also, the knowledge that 
the leader, himself, is conforming to the 
new and strange regulations tends to make 
the adjustment more acceptable to all 
chelterees. 

7. Recognize the changing needs of the 
shelter population. The condition of the shel¬ 
ter and its occupants will be quite different 
after a week than it was the first few hours 
after entry. It is crucial that the manager 
be aware of the changing needs of shelterees 
and adapt his leadership style to meet these 
needs. See Shelter Phases on the following 
pages. 

8. Keep people informed. One of the 
moat important, continuing responsibilities 
of the shelter manager is to provide shel- 
terees with as much news about the shel¬ 
ter and the outside world as possible, on a 
regularly scheduled basis. In the absence 
of information from management, shelter¬ 
ees will manufacture and transmit their 
own news, in the form of rumors. If left 
unchallenged, rumors can negatively affect 
relationships between shelterees, the efficient 
operation of the shelter, and the authority 
of management. 

9. Recognize the importance of motiva¬ 
tion. As almost a summary of leadership 
principles, it can be stated that the history of 
human behavior under stress has shown 
motivation to be a key to the survival of 
groups under adverse conditions. The man¬ 
ager, by orientation and training, and by 
the personal example he sets, must gener¬ 
ate and maintain in the shelter population 
a desire to survive and rebuild. 

1.18 Principles of Shelter Management. Some 
of the principles of shelter management that 
are relevant to a wide variety of shelter sys¬ 
tems are: 


1. Begin organisation rapidly. Unless 
shelter teams are preselected and are avail¬ 
able, the manager should begin the neces¬ 
sary shelter operations with a temporary 
staff that can do the job. It is not necessary 
that he pick the best possible person for 
each poeition~~speed is essential in forming 
such teams as Security, Communication, 
Sanitation, Medical, Radef, and a team to 
operate vital equipment. Replacements by 
better-trained people can be made later, 
after the shelter has passed the initial 
stages of operation. 

2. Make a preliminary estimate of the 
situation. As soon as possible after entry, 
stock should be taken of both the human 
and material resources of the shelter. A 
realistic plan for in-shelter survival cannot 
be developed without information about, the 
condition of the shelter, its population, and 
the external environment. 

3. Develop a shelter schedule. A goal to 
strive for is the early introduction of a 
shelter operations and activities schedule. 
This serves to establish a rhythm and a 
pattern to the shelter life, which will be 
a positive factor in the adjustment of shel¬ 
terees. The manager, however, should be 
aware of the probability that the schedule 
may not function smoothly the first day or 
two, due to the initial disaster reactions 
by the shelterees. As a result, some activi¬ 
ties that are not essentia] to survival should 
be kept from the schedule until shelterees 
indicate a readiness to accept them. Formal 
recreation is an example of such an activity. 

4. Keep thelterees occupied. A goal of 
shelter management is to provide as many 
shelterees as possible with an assigned task 
to perform during the confinement period. 
Keeping people occupied at useful tasks is 
recognized as one of the most effective 
means for maintaining shelteree morale. 
The exception to the principle of maximum 
assignment is in tasks that require trained 
personnel, such as medical or equipment re¬ 
pair tasks. Even here, however, untrained 
persons can be recruited to aid the trained 
staff members. 

5. Recognize the need for compromises 
in management decision making. It will be 
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impossible to satisfy everyone in the shel¬ 
ter. Some people will feel hot at the same 
time that others feel cool; some people will 
be thirsty and others not; tasks teams may 
be competing for valuable shelter resources 
such as illumination and ventilation. The 
manager will constantly be faced with prob¬ 
lems requiring “trade-offs” (compromises) 
between competing or conflicting require¬ 
ments or expectations. Whenever possible, 
the reasons for selecting one course of ac¬ 
tion over other alternatives should be ex¬ 
plained to the shelterees concerned. 

Shelter Phases 

1.19 The evidence is clear from experimental 
studies and historical instances of long-term 
confinement that a shelter stay can be divided 
into three phases, each with its management 
implications. However, the strict definition of 
each phase, its du ration, and its impact upon 
leadership and the shelter population depends 
upon knowledge of a particular shelter, its re¬ 
sources, its occupants, and its leadership. 
Consequently, the following descriptions of 
shelter phases—entry, routine and emer¬ 
gence—and their imputations for management 
should be regarded as generalized guidelines 
that will fit a large number of shelter situa¬ 
tions, but not all. 

1.20 The Entry Phase. The entry phase ex¬ 
tends from the time that the shelter is opened 
until the population has been received and 
routine operations have been initiated. The 
manager should arrive at the shelter prior to 
the general population. He will then have time 
to evaluate the shelter readiness for occu¬ 
pancy, inventory its resources, and prepare 
himself for the assumption of command. Being 
there when the shelterees first start arriving 
will also tend to strengthen his authority, and 
give him an immediate opportunity to demon¬ 
strate his capability. 

1.21 It is more likely that the manager will 
arrive during the population movement to the 
shelter. In either case, his initial responsi¬ 
bilities are to prepare the shelter for occu¬ 
pancy, assume command and supervise filling 
the shelter, and initiate protective actions and 
start-up procedures. 


1.22 Because shelterees may be anxious and 
fearful concerning the attack, the manager 
should stress the protective capabilities of the 
shelter and the availability of supplies. Reas¬ 
suring the population in the face of unknown 
dangers will require great leadership skill and 
continual communications between the man¬ 
ager or staff members and the abeiterees. 
“Keep talking! Keep reaasuring!” is a cardi¬ 
nal leadership principle in the entry phase. 

1.28 Should the manager arrive after the 
bulk of the shelterees, he may be faced with 
the presence of an emergent leader who has 
already taken over. Under such circumstances, 
rather than alienate what leadership has 
emerged in his absence, the assigned man¬ 
ager should incorporate this person or persons 
into the organizational structure that he es¬ 
tablishes. 

1.24 Initial Orientation and Organization. 
The initial orientation and organisation will 
consume the next few hours after shelter entry. 
This period is characterized by two major 
management tasks: 

(1) preliminary orientation of the shelterees, 
and 

(2) initial organisation of the shelter. 

Most of the communication between man¬ 
agement and tire shelterees in the entry phase 
is of two kinds: (1) supportive, consisting of 
reassurances to buoy sheiteree spirits, and 
(2) directive, commands pertaining to where 
to go and what to do. 

1.25 As soon as it is feasible, one or more 
briefings (depending upon the size and con¬ 
figuration of the shelter) should be held, dur¬ 
ing which the characteristics and require¬ 
ments of shelter living are briefly spelled out 
to the entire population. The details of shelter 
living can be presented at a later time, per¬ 
haps through community group meetings. 
What should be communicated initially is an 
outline of shelter requirements and a feeling 
for what an extended shelter stay will be like. 
At the same time, communications to the shel¬ 
terees should still retain the early reassur¬ 
ances, because many shelterees may still be 
anxious and fearful about their survival 
chances. 

1.26 Three things must be organised during 
the shelter stay: (1) people, (2) resources, 
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tad (8) activities md living patterns. To the 
extent that t shelter has a preselected staff, 
a predeveloped operations plan, and a pre- 
established schedule of activities. It will have 
accomplished onse of theee objectives prior to 
shelter occupancy. Otherwise, the following 
teathal organization steps must be taken. 

1. Organization of shelterees into com¬ 
munity groups and selection of essential 
task teams, 

2. Organization of resources in the form 
of supply inventories and initial plans for 
the allocation of water, food, medicine, 
etc. 

3. Organisation of activities and living 
patterns in the form of a schedule for opera¬ 
tions during the first day, planning for the 
“permanent” shelter schedule, and the de¬ 
velopment of a set of shelter rules. 

1.27 Securing the Shelter. Under certain 
conditions, the manager may consider allowing 
persons into the shelter after its planned ca¬ 
pacity has been reached: 

1. When it is known that there are no 
other safe locations in the neighborhood 
which persons can be expected to reach in 
a reasonable amount of time. 

2. When the people who are seeking 
entry to the shelter after its capacity is 
reached are few in number. 

S. When the shelter possesses augmented 
capabilities in regard to essential resources 
which can be stretched to accommodate the 
post-capacity arrivals. 

4. When all indications are that a com¬ 
paratively short shelter stay is expected. 

1.2& One immediate but temporary solution 
which may be feasible in many situations is 
to offer the late arrivals space in the build¬ 
ing, which might offer protection against 
radiation, but outside the marked shelter area. 
A more permanent solution could later be 
reached from among the following alterna¬ 
tives: 

1. Provide people in less-protected areas 
of the building with essential supplies from 
the shelter. 

2. Bring them into the shelter if it can 
be shown that they can be accommodated 
without endangering the original shelterees. 


3. After radiation levels subside, relo¬ 
cate them to a nearby shelter. 

4. Send out an emergency team to pro¬ 
cure additional supplies for them. 

6. Rotate places with volunteers from 
toe marked shelter, to equalize exposure to 
radiation. 

1.29 if after having considered toe above 
procedures, there still remain people outside 
whose admittance will endanger the lives of 
those already in toe shelter, the shelter should 
be secured, and alternate solutions should be 
established for accommodating those seeking 
admittance. This point may be reached when 
the shelter is filled to its maximum capacity— 
considering all available supplies and space, or 
when uncontrolled movement to and from the 
shelter jeopardizes management control. Shel¬ 
ter Complex Headquarters or the Emergency 
Operating Center should be contacted for 
guidance. 

1.30 The exact procedures for closing the 
shelter will depend on the type and number 
of shelter entrances. In most shelters, normal 
room doors and/or improvised doors will be 
used in securing the shelter. 

1.31 A security team should be placed in 
charge of the closing operations. Their duty 
is to verbally direct shelterees who cannot 
be accommodated in the shelter to other shel¬ 
ters or to other portions of the building which 
provide some protection. Because radiation 
levels near entranceways may be relatively 
high, personnel monitoring doors or entrances 
may have to be rotated. 

1.32 Initial Operations. This stage is made 
up of the first day or two in shelter. It is 
the period during which the shelter becomes 
fully organized, and shelterees begin to In¬ 
volve themselves in the range of activities 
that constitute daily shelter living. Such ac¬ 
tivities as feeding, sick call, sleeping, and 
training are experienced for the first time as 
planned activities. It is an important period 
of adjustment for the shelter population. The 
procedures of shelter living are explained, 
demonstrated, practiced, and implemented. 

1.33 Within this period, what may be re¬ 
ferred to as a new “definition of the situa¬ 
tion” should begin to occur for most shel¬ 
terees. For one thing, the overwhelming 
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initial concern with the disaster and with imme¬ 
diate survival may, by this time, begin to 
shift to an orientation focusing upon survival 
of an extended shelter stay. Secondly, as shel- 
tereee enter into the stage of organised group 
living, their fears about survival in the shel¬ 
ter, and the strangeness and austerity of shel¬ 
ter life should lessen, barring emergency sit¬ 
uations. 

1.84 During this time, the manager will have 
to continue his strong personal leadership. 
First, to serve as a teacher and a model of ap¬ 
propriate behavior. Secondly, some shelter*** 
may be fearful about their chances for sur¬ 
vival. and about the fate of missing relatives 
and friends. 

1.35 The Routine Phase. This period ex¬ 
tends throughout most of the shelter stay. 
Host sheiterees will have made an adjustment 
to their environment during this time. The 
authority of f he manager and his staff should 
have “taken hold” sufficiently so that the man¬ 
ager no longer has to be continuously visible 
ot the population. He can spend more of his 
time carrying out his administrative duties. 

1.36 During the routine phase there may 
occur temporary dips in morale brought on 
by monotony and austerity. This mood of 
lethargy and lack of motivation is quite nat¬ 
ural. When it occurs, the manager should pro¬ 
vide some variety in the shelter system (for 
example, permitting new task assignments, 
introducing new activities, varying the shel¬ 
ter schedule slightly). 

1.87 It is also possible that periods of height¬ 
ened activity and agitated behavior may punc¬ 
tuate the routine phase. News from the out¬ 
side world, or the unplanned mergence of an 
uninformed, action-oriented rival to the shel¬ 
ter manager, may trigger attempts to “do 
something besides just sit here” 

1.38 The problem of an individual who wants 
to leave before it is safe to do so may arise 
in shelter. The manager or a staff member 
should make perfectly clear to the individual 
the physical consequences of a trip to the 
outside and the impact his leaving may have 
upon the shelter population. The person should 
be discouraged by all persuasive means from 
leaving. 


1.39 A significant part of training activities 
during the routine phase should deal with 
preparation for post-shelter living. This will 
give individuals an acquaintanceship with sur¬ 
vival techniques. But, more than that, it will 
lend support to a shift in shelter orientation 
towards the future. Belief in a future in 
which the individual can survive and society 
can be rebuilt is one of the most important 
lessons that sheiterees cut learn during their 
temporary stay in-shelter. 

1.40 Emeruence Phase. As the time for 
leaving the shelter draws near, the mood of 
the sheiterees may likely change. The change 
will be due to two factors: (1) an impa¬ 
tience to leave the shelter, and (2) anxiety 
over what they will find when they exit, and 
what will happen to them after they leave. 
Leadership should be oriented towards keep¬ 
ing individuals from leaving the shelter pre¬ 
maturely, and in allaying fears about the state 
of the world outside. 

1.41 Before leaving the shelter, every effort 
should be made to communicate with the 
local control center, primarily to ascertain the 
radiation levels at various distances from the 
shelter. Full-time shelter egress should not be 
the decision solely of the shelter manager, but 
should be coordinated with the control center. 

1.42 Prior to permanent emergence from the 
shelter, it may often be possible to make brief 
trips to the outside to replenish supplies, initi¬ 
ate local recovery operations, etc. Hie tem¬ 
porary exit may also bring positive psycho¬ 
logical consequences, by providing first-hand 
reports of external conditions, as well as wel¬ 
come, albeit temporary, relief from an 
extended period of confinement. 

1.43 Post-Exit Shelter Occupancy. Even 
after radiation has descended to safe levels, 
it may still be necessary or desirable to keep 
community fallout shelters open as temporary 
centers where people can sleep and be fed 
during the initial phases of recovery opera¬ 
tions. During this transition period, changes in 
the role of the shelter manager may be ex¬ 
pected. Local authorities will assume the 
responsibilities for maintenance of law and 
order, mass feeding and shelter, and general 
restoration of the community. In doing so, 
however, they may wish to work directly 
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through the shelter manager in use of shelter 
facilities and the existing shelter organiza¬ 
tion, The manager and staff, therefore, may be 
asked to continue as administrators and man¬ 
agers of large groups of people even though 
their primary leadership responsibilities have 
been generally fulfilled. 

Shelter Emergencies 

1.44 A shelter emergency can be defined as: 
an event which seriously, and oftentimes 
rapidly, threatens the survival of the shelter 
population. While it is impossible to specify 
the exact nature of shelter emergencies, the 
major causes of such situations can be de¬ 
scribed. These are: (1) structural damage to 
the shelter as a result of weapon effects, (2) 
fire in the shelter or in the surrounding area, 
(3) dangerously high radiation levels in-shel¬ 
ter, (4) severely high temperatures, (5) im¬ 
balances in atmosphere components (ex¬ 
tremely high carbon dioxide concentration or 
presence of other noxious elements), and (6) 
depletion of essential supplies, such as water. 

1.45 Any shelter emergency must be evalu¬ 
ated in relation to external radiation levels, 
leading to three types of command decisions: 
(1) to combat the emergency situation using 
the resources of the shelter, (2) to augment 
shelter resources by sending individuals or 
small groups from the shelter on emergency 
missions, and (3) to relocate the population 
and resources if the shelter becomes unin¬ 
habitable. The latter two decisions are dis¬ 
cussed as follows. 

1.46 Emergency Missions. Although the rea¬ 
sons for emergency missions will vary in ur¬ 
gency and type, there are at least four cate¬ 
gories of emergency missions which may 
occur: (1) supply trips for such items as 
water, medicine, and food; (2) service mis¬ 
sions for activities such as decontamination, 
repair, or recovery operations; (3) voluntary 
trips, such as medical personnel responding 
to a shelter call for medical aid; and (4) 
reconnaissance for availability of critically 
needed shelter space. 

1.47 The shelter manager will have to de¬ 
termine the priority for each mission by eval¬ 
uating the need for the trip versus the risk, 
which is primarily one of radiation exposure. 


If communications are available, he will con¬ 
tact Shelter Complex Headquarters (SCH) or 
the Emergency Operating Center (EOC) for 
instructions. 

1.48 One example of a decision which a shel¬ 
ter manager may face is the following. If a 
shelter has water stored for 50 shelter spaces 
and the shelter contains 200 persons, the man¬ 
ager may need to find additional water sources 
while radiation levels are still dangerous, es¬ 
pecially if temperatures are high. To decide 
when to send an emergency water supply 
team, the manager will have to consider 
the following factors: (1) how long can the 
water supply be made to last, (2) how long 
can people survive without water after it is 
gone, (3) how close is a probable water source, 
and (4) how long (how many trips) will it 
take to get an adequate supply. These factors 
must be weighed against the risk from outside 
radiation levels: (1) how much exposure the 
mission team has already received, and (2) 
how much more they or other teams should 
be allowed to receive. This information should 
be transmitted to the next level of command 
for operational instructions. 

1.49 Shelter Evacuation. Evacuation of the 
shelter should be carried out as a last resort 
under extreme conditions. Under conditions 
such as fire (particularly a mass fire), heavy 
structural damage, or highly inadequate ven¬ 
tilation, the shelter manager may have to 
evacuate a shelter for other shelter areas to 
avoid fatalities among shelterees. 

1.50 If at all possible, either the Emergency 
Operating Center should be contacted or a 
reconnaissance mission should precede general 
evacuation of the shelter. A team should be 
sent out to locate alternative areas affording 
protection. 

1.51 Except in the case of mass fire in which 
persons may have to flee from the entire sur¬ 
rounding area, the manager should attempt to 
find shelter areas in the following general 
priority: (1) parts of the building adjoining 
the shelter areas which may offer some protec¬ 
tion against radiation, (2) other areas in the 
same building such as upper floors, (3) build¬ 
ings adjoining the shelter facility which 
provide protection in passage from one to 
another, (4) buildings adjoining the shelter 


which may require some passage through open 
areas, and (5) other buildings in the area. 
1.52 If it is possible to delay the evacuation 
of a shelter to the optimum time, the shel- 
tereee will receive considerably lower radia¬ 
tion exposure in the process of movement. For 
example, if a shelter has been so badly dam¬ 
aged that it no longer affords sufficient fallout 
protection, it may be possible to find better- 
protected areas in which all sheltereeg can be 
temporarily crowded (so long as ventilation 
does not become a critical problem), even if 
most sheltereeg have to remain standing for 
what appears to be an unusually long period 
of time. Or, if ventilation in a shelter is ex¬ 
tremely inadequate, it may be possible to re¬ 
main in the shelter temporarily by instituting 


the most rigid atmosphere and temperature 
control procedures. Although the above solu¬ 
tions may only be temporary, they might make 
the ultimate evacuation a safer operation. 

1.53 Because shelter emergencies win require 
rapid evaluation and response from manage¬ 
ment, it is highly desirable that a plan for 
shelter contingencies be developed prior to 
shelter occupancy or, at the very least, early 
in the confinement period. 71111 plan should 
contain the information necessary to assess an 
emergency situation, such as location of near¬ 
est shelters and nearest stores, the radiation 
protection in other parts of the building, 
emergency exits, etc. The plan should also con¬ 
tain alternative solutions to likely shelter 
emergencies in as much detail as possible. 
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RADIOLOGICAL PROTECTION 


Th* Importance of Kodidogiwl Protection 

2.1 Protection against radiation is the rea¬ 
son for the existence of the fallout shelter 
system. All other elements of management re¬ 
sponsibility are affected by the requirements 
and restrictions imposed by the activity of 
radiological protection. 

22 Hie level of radiation is the major de¬ 
terminant of the length of the shelter stay; 
it is also highly related to the level of aus¬ 
terity of a shelter stay through its influence 
on the decision to augment or replenish sup¬ 
plies; it is a factor that must always be given 
high priority in the assessment of shelter 
emergencies. 

2.3 Although major decisions in a disaster 
should not be made on the basis of the long 
range effects of radiation, the manager should 
be aware of these potent! i\ effects. 

Management Goals 

2.4 There are four factors to consider in at¬ 
taining adequate radiation protection. One is 
to locate people in the best protected areas 
of the shelter, as determined by the u*» of 
radiological instruments. Another objective is 
to retain the people in the shelter until the 
radiation outside has decreased to an ac¬ 
ceptable level. The third and fourth goals are 
to keep radioactive particles frcivi er. taring 
the shelter area in any large quantity, and to 
decontaminate shelterees and/or supplies that 
have radioactive particles on them and remove 
these particles from the shelter. 

2.5 The shelter manager cannot be expected 
to have all the necessary skills and knowl¬ 
edge to conduct a radiological protection pro¬ 
gram. However, ae must have an understand¬ 
ing of the nature of fallout radiation in order 
to evaluate the technical information provided 
by his staff and reach the appropriate com¬ 
mand decisions. 


2.6 To support management decisions and 
technical operations, the Handbook for Ra¬ 
diological Monitor* (FG—E-5.a), prepared by 
the Office of Civil Defense, is included in the 
Federally provided kit of radiological equip¬ 
ment. The Handbook provides basic infor¬ 
mation about detection, measurement, and 
reporting of radiation. A shelter manager may 
also obtain technical assistance from a radio¬ 
logical defense officer, if the shelter has com¬ 
munications to an EOC. 

Characteristics of Fallout Radiation 

2.7 The Formation of Fallout. When a nuclear 
weapon is detonated near the surface of the 
earth, great amounts of surface materials, such 
as soil and debris, are drawn up into the 
intensely radioactive (“mushroom") cloud, 
where some of the materials are vaporized and 
others become molten. When sufficient coding 
has occurred, the radioactive elements pro¬ 
duced by the nuclear explosion become incor¬ 
porated with the particles of soil, debris, etc. 
The solid radioactive particles thus formed 
that descend rapidly to the earth are known 
as “fallout." 

2.8 The rate at which fallout particles return 
to earth and the distance they are borne aloft 
depend upon many factors. One factor is the 
size of the particles. Larger particles will fall 
to earth closer to the point of burst than 
smaller particles. Atmospheric conditions, such 
as precipitation and wind speed and direction 
at different altitudes, are also important fac¬ 
tors, The characteristics of fallout are also de¬ 
termined by the type of burst and the char¬ 
acteristics of the weapon that was detonated. 

2.9 Because of the variation in the above- 
mentioned factors, it is extremely difficult to 
describe the exact fallout ’^tte’-ns that will 
result from a nuclear ex, ^a. The area of 
fallout danger from a single nuclear explosion 
might cover several hundred miles downwind, 
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a few miles upward, and tens of miles cross- 
wind. 

2.10 A distinction is often made between 
early (local) fallout and delayed (or world¬ 
wide) fallout Early fallout consists of those 
particles which reach the earth within 24 
horn's after a nuclear weapon burst It is early 
faHout against which the shelter system is 
designed to protect the population. Delayed 
fallout returns to earth as late as months or 
years after the explosion, and is largely a 
long term ingestion hazard rather than an 
external exposure hazard. 

2.11 It is important to understand that fall¬ 
out is not a mysterious, invisible, or unrec¬ 
ognizable substance that strikes without warn¬ 
ing. Fallout particles look like sand or dirt, and 
they accumulate on surfaces in the same man¬ 
ner as sand or dirt. 

2.12 Types of Radiation Produced by Fallout. 
The danger from fallout is due solely to the 
radiation that it emits. Three types of radia¬ 
tion are given off by radioactive fallout: 
alpha particles, beta particles, and gamma 
rays. The amount of alpha radiation is insig¬ 
nificant, and is therefore not a consideration 
in shelter management Beta particles are not 
very penetrating (for example, they cannot 
penetrate heavy clothing). Biological damage 
from beta radiation would occur only if the 
fallout material is ingested or (in the first 
day or so after the burst that produced it) is 
allowed to remain for some time on the skin 
or hair. The most serious threat to man from 
fallout comes from gamma radiation. Gamma 
rays are very much like X-rays. They are 
highly penetrating and can pass through mat¬ 
ter, damaging or destroying living cells. 

2.18 Estimating the Decay of Radioactivity. 
Radioactivity diminishes or decays at a spe¬ 
cific rate through a natural process which 
cannot be altered. This decay rate is expressed 
by the term “half-life,” which is the period 
of time that it takes for the radiation rate of 
a radioactive element to decrease to half its 
initial value. For example, iodine 131, with a 
half-life of eight days, loses one-half of its 
radioactivity in this time, half of the remain¬ 
ing radioactivity in the succeeding eight days, 
and so on. Almost 200 radioactive elements 
are found in varying amounts during a nu¬ 


clear explosion, each with its own “half-life,” 
ranging from a few seconds to many years. 
The over-all decay rate of fallout results from 
the combined radiation decay rates of all 
these elements. 

2.14 The rate of reduction in the radiation 
level of a particular quantity of fallout is 
determined by many factors, about which 
sufficient information would not be known to 
civil defense officials at the time of an attack 
or shortly thereafter. Therefore, it is con¬ 
venient, for planning purposes, to use a rough 
approximation of the rate of radiation re¬ 
duction, known as the “7/10 rule.” Provided 
that fallout is completely down, it can be as¬ 
sumed that the radiation dose rate will de¬ 
crease ten times for every sevenfold increase 
in time after the nuclear blast. For example, 
if all fallout had accumulated, and if the ra¬ 
diation dose rate had been 300 Roentgens per 
hour (300 R/hr) one hour after blast, it 
would decrease to about 30 R/hr seven hours 
after the explosion. In approximately two days 
after the blast (7x7 hours), the rate would 
be about 3 R/hr; and in approximately two 
weeks (49 x 7 hours), the rate would be re¬ 
duced to about .3 R/hr. If the duration of the 
shelter stay must be estimated early in the 
absence of sufficient monitored data, an ini¬ 
tial estimate of two weeks should be made. 

Effects of Fallout Radiation 

2.15 Radiation Sickness „ Radiation sickness 
is the result of accumulated exposure to radia¬ 
tion. Its effects vary from barely detectable 
symptoms to death, depending upon: (1) the 
total dose absorbed by the body, (2) the time 
interval over which the dosage is accumu¬ 
lated, and (3) the amount of the body ex¬ 
posed to radiation. For example, a short term 
dose of about 600 roentgens received in less 
than three days over the whole body will 
probably result in death for almost everyone 
so exposed, while the same dose evenly spread 
over a year will cause no serious illness, al¬ 
though some longer term effects might occur. 

2.16 It must be emphasized that radiation 
and radiation sickness are not contagious. 
Radiation is emitted by radioactive particles. 
Once these source- of radioactivity are re¬ 
moved or shielded, the threat of further ex- 
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poture is rtmoved or reduced. Radiation sick¬ 
ness resulting from exposure can in no way be 
transferred or caught by other sheiterees. 

2.17 Symptoms and Effects of Radiation. Sick¬ 
ness. Table I presents an approximate indi¬ 
cation of the effects of radiation cm human 

beings. 

2.18 Procedures and Guidelines. It may be 

difficult to diagnose radiation sickness in the 
early stages for two reasons: (1) the short 
duration of initial symptoms, and (2) symp¬ 
toms of vomiting are common to radiation 
sickness, emotional reaction, and many other 
illnesses. It may also be difficult even for 
medical personnel to determine the severity of 
the case, because of the similarity between 
symptoms of moderate and severe radiation 
sickness. 

2.19 Generally, it will not be necessary to 
provide intensive medical care to sheiterees 
unless they have received more than 200 S 
exposure. The reader of this Textbook is re¬ 
ferred to the "Handbook for Radiological 


Monitors,” and “Family Guide Emergency 
Health Care" (DOD/OCD and DHEW-PHS), 
for information on the care of patients suf¬ 
fering from exposure to nuclear radiation. 

2.20 Keep the exposure of sheiterees as low as 
practicab'e. With a good shelter in moat fallout 
areas, it should be possible to keep exposures 
below ICO R during the drat two weeks. For 
personnel engaged in emergency activities (hir¬ 
ing and after the shelter stay, the total ex¬ 
posure should be kept below 200 roentgens 
during the first month of operation. Additional 
exposure should be less than 25 roentgens a 
week for the next five months. 

The Bash of Shelter Protection 

121 Fallout shelters combine both distance 
and shielding in providing protection against 
radiation. Distance is usually termed geometry 
shielding, and the shielding with materials is 
called barrier shielding. 

2.22 The effects of distance can be illustrated 
as follows: Fifty percent (50%) of a person’s 


Table I. —Expected Effects of Short Term Gamma Radiation Doses 


Acvn son 

IMMNTMNt} 

rouw wncn 

0 to SO 

No obvious effect, except possibly minor blood chances. 

80 to 120 

Vomiting: end nausea for about 1 day in 5 to 10 per cent 
of expoeed personnel. Fatigue but no serious disability. 

ISO to no 

Vomiting and nausea for about 1 day, followed by other 
symptom* of radiation sickness in sbout 26 per cent of 
personnel. No deaths anticipated. 

180 to 220 

Vomiting and nausea for about 1 day followed by other 
symptoms of radiation sickness in sbout 60 per cent of 
personnel. No desths anticipated. 

270 to 330 

Vomiting and nausea in nearly all personnel on first day, 
followed by symptoms of radiation sickness. About 20 per 
cent deaths within 2 to 6 week* after exposure, survivors 
convalescent for sbout 3 months. 

400 to 600 

Vomiting and nausea in all personnel on first day, fol¬ 
lowed by other symptoms of rsdiauon sickness. About 

60 percent deaths within 1 month; survivors convalescent 
for about 6 months. 

660 to 750 

Vomitinf and nausea in all personnel within 4 hours from 
exposure, followed by other symptoms of radiation sick¬ 
ness. Up to 100 per cent deaths; few survivors convalescent 
for about 6 month*. 

1,000 

Vomiting and nausea in all personnel within 1 to 2 hours. 
Probably no survivors from radiation sickness. 

8,000 

Incapecitation almost immediately. All personnel will be 
fatalities within 1 week. 
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«wure dote Irnm a large. flat area, *uch as a 
PMian* lot, would be received from the radio- 
active fallout within a radius of about 26 feet' 
75% within a 50 fart radius; and 25% beyond 
a 50 foot radius. The fact that dose rates de- 
****** with distance from a fallout field is im- 
PMtaat to us when we discus* the protective 
feature* of large b uHdicg g 

*5 Gamma radiation few, energy by teter- 
* ctin * the material through which it 
***** *»»■*«*, such as a wail or 
pertltiOB, wiil reduce gamma radiation expo- 
«». The amount of shielding, thus produced, 
1* directly proportional to the mass per unit 
««a through which the radiation roust pass. 
For mcample. a concrete wall eight inches 

tote* aif. than one four inches 

denaity material, such as con- 
«me. brick, and sand, make bettor shields than 

wOOCu 

*24 If two buildings are of the same height 
thmi * r construction, but of different area, 
^ protection from ground contamination 
wwi^ be greater on the first floor in the build- 

frU?? I * r8w are& - 0a the other hand, 
^ tw'ldings are of equal ana and similar 
construction, bat differ in height, protection 
from ground contai ruination would be greater 
cn the upper floors of the higher buildings. 
However, the top floors of the building may 
offer less protection than the middle floors be¬ 
cause of roof contamination. Examples of bar¬ 
rier shielding in structures are wails, floors 
and ceilings. 

2^6 The effect of geometry shielding and 
barrier shielding are combined into a term 
very useful for considering the effectiveness of 

rS-Hff* ° f ahe,ters This combined term 
to THE PROTECTION FACTOR: The rein- 
ttve reduction t* the amount of radiation that 
tooutd be received by a pergon in a protected 
location, compared to the amount he would 
receive if he were unprotected. 

lt * shelter has a protection factor of 
l °°v '"Protected person would be exposed 

to too times mo r* radiation than someone 
inside the shelter. Defense Department studies 
indicate that during nuclear attacks which 
could occur over the next few yearn, over 90% 
of the people who would otherwise die from 
the effects of nuclear radiation would survive 


in shelters with a protection factor of 40. It 
will frequently be possible to build fallout pro¬ 
tection into new structures by simple design 
changes. 

2^27 The Federal Government is pre sen tly 
stocking shelters with 50 spaces having a pro¬ 
tection factor of 40 or greater. Although the 
protection factor is a useful concept for shelter 
planning, it is only an average estimated fig¬ 
ure. A single shelter may contain spaces with 
widely varying protection factors. For this 
reason, after fallout arrival, the shelter man¬ 
ager should determine the beat protected 
amatol of the shelter through monitored dose 
rate readings. 

Protective Action* Against Fallout 

2.28 External Protection Procedures Prior to 
the Arrival of Fallout. Under certain condi- 
tions, simple tasks performed outside the shel- 

l> r ^Tr r ,. t ° the arrivai o! lal,out <*“ Provide 
added fallout protection for exposed parts of 

ground-level or below-ground shelters. These 
tasks should be performed only if (j) there is 
little probability of blast during the time the 
work team would be outside the shelter, (2) the 
procedures employed can actually increase the 
protection of the shelter. (3) trained or knowl- 

Se2tions €rSOnnel arC aVaikble to carry out 

2.29 The procedures consist of piling earth 

?L“ nd i °T ° r in faag8) *•**“* windows, 
IT' . 0thcr °P«tongs (not the ventilation 

Ab ? us * ful tor this purpose are build- 
mfv f iAt€r . ia53 concrete blocks) which 

may have been set aside for emergency protec¬ 
tion, or which may be normally available. 

2.30 Internal Protection Procedures Prior to 
the Arrival of Fallout. Those opening, which 
hate been strengthened on the outside with 
*and. dirt or building materials may be 
strengthened on the inside with the same ma¬ 
terials. In addition, sheiterees should be di¬ 
rected to shield doors, windows, and other 
exposed areas with available dense materials, 
such as book cases with books in them, filing 
cabinets, and other heavy oflke equipment In 
the absence of otner materials, cartons of shel¬ 
ter supphes may be stocked up against open¬ 
ings for protection. 


2.31 Unless a shelter facility ha* special plans 
for augmenting radiological protection, only 
simple protective actions should be considered. 
In implementing protective actions against 
fallout, care should be taken to avoid increas¬ 
ing the hazards to shelterees from the effects 
of blast So, for example, shelterees should be 
kept at a distance from cartons or other ma¬ 
terials that have been stacked in front nf 
openings. 

2.32 Internal Protection. Procedures After the 
Arrival of Fallout. The shelter should be sur¬ 
veyed to find the safest locations for shelterees. 
As dose rates increase with fallout arrival, it 
may become necessary to increase the popula¬ 
tion density of the shelter in the best protected 
areas. As dose rates decrease with radioactive 
decay, the population density may be decreased 
for greater comfort This flexibility in the 
utilization of shelter space shows the shelter 
manager to make the maximum use of shield¬ 
ing while dose rates are dangerously high, and 
to provide for comfort when dose rates reach 
more tolerable levels. The reader is referred to 
the “Handbook for Radiological Monitors” for 
detailed guidance on monitoring operations. 

2.33 If radiological readings cannot be made, 
shelterees should be located in areas next to 
walls which are below ground level. In a tall 
building, the population may be located in the 
center core at least two stories below the roof, 
ledges, roofs of other buildings or annexes, and 
two stories above the ground level, as well ss 
in basement areas completely underground. 

Fallout Radiation Monitoring 

2.34 The tasks of radiation monitors are to 
measure, record, and report radiation doses 
and dose rates. The activity of monitoring 
serves several functions in the shelter. The 
monitors will provide the shelter manager with 
information which can enable him to make the 
appropriate decisions concerning shelter** pro¬ 
tection. In addition, monitoring provides the 
shelter population with tangible evidence that 
shelter management is implementing protec¬ 
tive activities on behalf of the shelterees. Fi¬ 
nally, monitoring represents a useful task that 
shelterees can be trained to perform. Both the 
training and the actual monitoring will con¬ 


tribute towards keeping people occupied dur¬ 
ing the shelter stay. 

2.35 Basic Terms and Concepts. The basic 
information about radiation required by the 
shelter manager falls into two categories: the 
rae&sar ament of total accumulated exposure to 
radiation ( dose, measurement), and the instan¬ 
taneous rate of exposure (dose rate measure¬ 
ment). A simple analogy may be made between 
these measurements and the measurement of 
travel in a car. The reading os the odometer, 
or “total mileage accumulated” meter in a car, 
is analogous to the dose measurement; and the 
reading on the speedometer, or “rate of 
travel" meter, is analogous to the dose rats 
measurement 

2.36 Gamma radiation exposure is measured 
in units called roentgens. 

Instruments designed to measure total radia¬ 
tion exposure dose accumulations are called 
dosimeters. Dosimeter readings are expressed 
in roentgens. Instruments designed to measure 
radiation exposure done rates are called survey 
meters, and their readings are expressed as 
roentgens per hour. 

2.37 Monitoring Information Needed for Man¬ 
agement Decisions. In general, the shelter 
manager needs the following basic informa¬ 
tion: (I) time of arrival of fallout, (2) meas¬ 
urable radiation in-shelter, and (3) emergency 
information. An in-shelter radiological emer¬ 
gency is defined as a situation in which the 
dxe rate may be ten roentgens or more per 
hour, or an exposure dose within a two-day 
period is 75 roentgens or more. This indicates 
that the in-shelter exposure may result in seri¬ 
ous injury or death if no remedial action is 
taken. 

2.38 Monitoring Equipment. Because the 
human senses cannot detect the presence of 
radiation, radiological instruments must be 
used to determine the current rate and accu¬ 
mulated amount of radiation at a given location. 

2.39 The Office of Civil Defense has provided 
monitoring equipment in all Federally stocked 
shelters- The equipment is described in detail 
in the Handbook for Radiological Monitors. 
The instruments of primary importance are: 

1. The CD V-71S survey meter. This is a 
high-range gamma survey meter for general 
operational use. It will be used by monitors 
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for much of the radiologic*! survey work 
following a nuclear attack 
2. Dosimeter, The dosimeter is need to 
measure the in-shelter dose of shelters** 
and the outside dose of those participating' 
in outside operational missions. 

X. The CD V-7S0 dosimeter charger, The 
charger is used to read and charge civil de¬ 
fense dosimeters. 

2.40 Uoniioring Procedures and Guidelines. 
Specific monitoring procedures an described 
in the “Handbook for Radiological Monitors," 
which is supplied with each set of OC£> opera¬ 
tional instruments. 

2.41 Frequent readings in several areas of the 
shelter should he made. Ail shelter openings, 
particularly door and window areas, should be 
cheeked. If the intake for a ventilation system 
hi near occupied arms, it should also be moni¬ 
tored regularly. 

2.42 Everyone entering the shelter after fall¬ 
out has begun to descend should be inspected 
for the presence of radioactive particles on his 
person, clothing, and belongings. It is not nec¬ 
essary to use radiological instruments to ac¬ 
complish this. Visual inspection will generally 
be adequate to detect fallout particles on one's 
person and belongings. A similar inspection 
procedure should be followed with food brought 
into the shelter after fallout has arrived. 

2,4* A record of cumulative group exposure 
should be kept, as well as individual dose rec¬ 
ords for those on authorized emergency mis¬ 
sions. These records will assist the manager in 
deciding who can leave the shelter, for what 
reasons, and when. 

2.44 If a shelter dues not have operable radio¬ 
logical equipment or communications, the fol¬ 
lowing guidelines may help to determine the 
arrival of fallout In the daytime, either a 
white plat* or white cloth may be placed in 
an exposed area outside the shelter door. Fall¬ 
out will be visible on it If it is nighttime, 
a flashlight beam will illuminate fallout as it de¬ 
scends. These are poor procedures st beet, and 
should be considered only in the absence of 
alternative detection methods. Without operable 
equipment or an external communication ca¬ 
pability, the shelter manager will have no way 
to detect radiation rates. Normally, this infor¬ 


mation is available over the Emergency Broad¬ 
cast System (EBS). 
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2.45 Decontamination refers to the reduction 
or removal of radioactive fallout from an area, 
object, or person. 

2.46 Decontaimination may be accomplished 
by (1) removing fallout from locations where 
it constitutes s hazard, (2) reducing the 
amount at radiation emitted by covering the 
material, or (3) isolating the contaminated 
material until time and weathering can make 
it safe to remove. 

2.47 Most in-shelter decontamination can be 
carried out without special facilities, using the 
simple procedures described in the “Handbook 
for Radiological Monitors." It is important for 
the shelter population to understand that the 
presence of fallout particles on a person or 
object does not make him or it radioactive. 
Removal of the fallout particles removes any 
possible radiation hazard to others from the 
formerly contaminated person or object 

2.48 Personnel Decontamination. If inspec¬ 
tion reveals that a person Is contaminated, 
simple decontamination procedures should be 
instituted- Combe and brushes may be used 
effectively to remove radioactive particles from 
personnel and their clothing. If such items are 
not available, brushing off particles with the 
hands is an acceptable substitute. Brush off 
shoes, and shake or brush clothing at the en¬ 
trance of shelter area. Brush, wipe thoroughly, 
or wash contaminated portions of the skin and 
hair. 

2.49 Area Decontamination. It small amounts 
of fallout penetrate a shelter opening, they can 
be swept out much as sand might be. Any at¬ 
tempt to remove a considerable amount of fall¬ 
out materia] from a large area in the shelter 
may result in considerable radiation exposure 
to decontamination personnel. Therefore, un¬ 
less there is an immediate, important need for 
the contaminated space, it is perferable to iso¬ 
late the area rather than cany out active 
decontamination procedures. 

2.50 Food and Water Decontamination. OCD 
supplies of food and water stocked in the shel¬ 
ter will not require decontamination. Should 
inspection of other food and water supplies 
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reveal the presence of radioactive particles, 
simple remedial procedures should be followed. 
1ft general, fallout on food should be treated 
much as any grit or sand that one might en¬ 
counter on one's food, at the beach for instance. 
The normal tendency would be to remove as 
many of the grit or sand particles as possible 
before consuming the food item. The same pro¬ 
cedure should be adopted in dealing with fall¬ 
out 

2.51 The appropriate management principle 
may be stated as follows: If food is contami¬ 
nated, remove as much of the fallout as is feas¬ 
ible from it If noncontaminated food is avail¬ 
able, consume it first If ali the available food 
is contaminated, and aheiterees are hungry, 
serve this food after decontaminating it as 
thoroughly as is feasible. 

2.52 The management principle for dealing 
with contaminated water is identical to that 
for fallout on food: (1) Serve uncontaminated 
water first, if available. (2) Apply simple de¬ 
contamination procedures to water which con¬ 
tains fallout particles. Filtering water through 


paper towels or layers of fine cloth is one ap¬ 
proach. Allowing water to stand until fallout 
settles to the bottom and then siphoning off 
the uncontiiminated upper layer is another. 
Boiling or chlorination will not remove con¬ 
tamination. (3) Serve water, if it is potaH* 
from a medical standpoint, even though it may 
contain some radioactive particles, if necessary. 

2.53 Because water is vital for survival, it is 
important that the manager not deny water 
to the shelter population unnecessarily, in the 
name of radiological protection. 

Radiation Levels and Shelter Exit 

2.54 Brief trips from the shelter and perma¬ 
nent emergence from confinement must be co¬ 
ordinated with the local control center if pos¬ 
sible. In the absence of any external communi¬ 
cation, the guidelines for permissible exit 
activities under different radiation conditions, 
presented in Table II, should be evaluated by 
the manager in reaching any decision pertain¬ 
ing to shelter exit 


Table II .—Suggested Limits for Skelter Exit 


V OVTSIM BOSS MIR 
HUFAUSNTO, 


Leas than 0.5 


0.5 to 2 


10 to 100 


Greater than 100 



No special precautions necessary, except to sleep in 
the shelter. 

Outdoor activity (up to a few hours per day) tolerable 
for essential purpose*. Eating, sleeping, and ail other 
activities should be conducted in the best available 
shelter. 

Very short periods (less than an hour per day) of 
outdoor activity are tolerable for the most essential 
purposes. Shelter occupants should rotate outdoor 
tasks to minimise total doses. Rescue, repair, com¬ 
munication, and exercise may safety take place in leas 
than optimum shelter. 

Time outside of shelter should be held to a few min¬ 
utes and limited to those few activities that cannot 
be postponed for at lea : one more day. Insofar as 
passible, all people should stay put in the beat avail- 
aide shelter no matter how uncomfortable. 

Outdoor activity of more than a few minutes may 
result in sickness or death. The only occasions which 
might call for moving are: (1) risk of death or seri¬ 
ous injury in present shelter from Are, collapse, thirst, 
etc. and (2) present shelter is greatly inadequate— 
might reault in fatality—and better shelter is only s 
few minutes away. 











2.66 In planning permissible exit activities, 
based oa Table II, it is important to take into 
account the age of the fallout. If for example, 
an external reading 1 of 2 R/hr was obtained 
after one day in the shelter, it would mean that 
the total radiation exposure of the she!twees 


would be much less than if a reading of 2 R/hr 
was initially obtained only after a week in the 
an el ter Consequently, in the former instance, 
the rules for permissible external activities can 
be relaxed somewhat; whereas, in the latter 
case, they should be made more stringent. 
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OTHER WEAPON EFFECTS 


Blast 

3.1 The blast from a nuclear explosion ac¬ 
counts for a high amount of devastation in 
the area surrounding the point of detonation. 

8.2 In most community shelters, it will not 
be feasible to initiate active protective meas¬ 
ures against blast effects during the period 
of shelter occupancy. However, it is still im¬ 
portant that the manager be aware of blast 
effects so that he can avoid carrying out shel¬ 
ter activities that might increase the hazards 
to the in-shelter population, should the facil¬ 
ity be subject to damage from blast In addi¬ 
tion, some managers will be in positions where 
they can implement simple procedures to in¬ 
crease protection against blast 

8.3 Characteristics of Blast. Immediately 
after a nuclear explosion, a wave of hot com¬ 
pressed air will move outward from the fire¬ 
ball at a little faster than the speed of sound. 
The wave, accompanied by devastating winds 
blowing away from the blast will envelop 
and squeeze objects in its path with pres¬ 
sures in excess of normal atmospheric pres¬ 
sure. At a point when the pressures and wind 
speed decrease to normal, a suction effect 
will be caused by air rushing into fill the 
vacuum created by the fireball. Pressures will 
drop to below normal and winds will blow 
toward the detonation. Although pressure will 
quickly return to normal, winds may con¬ 
tinue for several minutes. 

3.4 The effects of blast are devastating within 
a limited radius. The range of effects depends 
largely upon the size of the weapon and the 
type of detonation. The range of blast damage 
from an air detonation may be 80 to 40 per 
cent greater than from a surface detonation of 
the same size bomb. 

3.6 Effects of Blast. Damage to property. 
Buildings may buckle, blow apart, or sustain 


lighter degrees of damage, depending upon such 
factors as size of weapon, distance from burst 
point, material, construction, and shape of the 
building. Even if a building housing a shelter 
is damaged by blast, the shelter itself may re¬ 
main intact and provide radiation protection 
with few or no repairs. 

3.6 Damage tp personnel. Injuries from blast 
can stem from two main causes: (II flying mis¬ 
siles, such as debris, glass, etc.; and (2) physi¬ 
cal displacement, in which the person is hurled 
to the ground or against other objects. 

3.7 Protective Actions Against Blast The pro¬ 
tective actions mentioned in this section are 
intended for shelters that have not been con¬ 
structed to withstand blast Discussion of pro¬ 
tective actions in blast shelters is beyond the 
scope of this document Because hastily con¬ 
structed barriers within the shelter can increase 
the hazard to shelterees, it is recommended that 
no internal makeshift blast-protection proce¬ 
dures be adopted. In ground-level or below¬ 
ground shelters, barriers such as an earthen- 
work or sandbag wall can be thrown up outside 
and in front of the shelter opening. Inside the 
shelter, sandbags and earth may be piled 
against those shelter openings also protected 
on the outside. 

Initial Nudaar Radiation 

3.8 Initial nuclear radiation consists of the 
gamma rays and neutrons produced during the 
nuclear explosion and within one minute after 
it The characteristics of initial radiation will 
not be considered here. If a person is within the 
range of a fatal dose from initial radiation, the 
blast and thermal effects would be so de¬ 
structive that survival would probably be 
impossible except in an underground blast 
shelter, which would also offer some protec¬ 
tion against initial radiation. 
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8.3 Characteristic* of Thermal Radio.- c •«, <’ 
good deal of the energy released by a nuclear 
weapon is in the form of thermal radiation. 
This refers to thermal pulses which travel from 
the fireball at the speed of light Thermal radia¬ 
tion is capable of producing a great deal of 
damage and a large number of casualties. 

8.10 The following illustrates the destructive 
potential of thermal radiation: An air bunt of 
a one-megaton weapon can set fires up to a 
distance of nine mites, cause burns to persons 
tip to 12 miles away, and cause eye damage at 
greater distances. A surface bunt can ignite 
fires up to six miles away and cause burns up to 
a distance of approximately eight miles. 

3.11 The effects of thermal radiation are greatly 
influenced by a number of environmental fac¬ 
tors. Moat important among these are: (1) the 
nature of the combustible materials present in 
the environment, and (2) weather and climate 
(clouds, smoke, and haze all serve to attenuate 
thermal radiation, and moisture content 
significantly increases the ignition threshold of 
easily combustible materials). 

8.12 EffeeU of Thermal Radiation The effects 
of thermal radiation, which are important to 
note here, are burns and fires. Thermal radia¬ 
tion from nuclear weapons can cause bums on 
the skin and damage to the eyes of exposed 
personnel and scorch, char, or ignite com¬ 
bustible substances. 

3.18 Bums directly caused by thermal radia¬ 
tion are called “flash burns.” Flash bums gen¬ 
erally occur on areas of exposed skin, such as 
the face, arms, hands, and tegs. These bums 
are usually less severe than flame burns, which 
may be caused when thermal radiation ignites 
combustible materials. 

3.14 Another effect of the thermal pulse is 
flash blindness, or temporary loss of vision 
from the extreme brightness of the flash. 


Although persons who look directly at the flash 
may receive permanent damage, most persons 
will see an indirect flash and will likely suffer 
only temporary damage 

3.15 Fires which may result either from direct 
or indirect effects of a nuclear detonation may 
cause heavy property damage. 

3.16 Protective Action* Against Thermal Radi¬ 
ation ;. Because thermal radiation does not 
penetrate solid, opaque material, closed fallout 
shelters will offer considerable protection 
against flash bums. To insure protection, closed 
doors and covered windows will be necessary, 
although the latter may create a potential fire 
hazard if drapes or blinds are used. 

Moss Fires 

3.17 Cause* of Maas Fires. Mass fires are not 
likely to occur in most areas of the United 
States. Fires which bum out of control may 
spread into a mass fire. The spread of the fire 
depends upon several factors, including the 
number of points at which fires will originate, 
the character of the surrounding area, terrain, 
and weather. One type of mass fire which may 
occur under certain limited conditions is a fire¬ 
storm, which originates from many separate 
but simultaneous fires. The superheated air 
from these fires is sufficient to create strong 
air currents which cause air from outside the 
fire area to be drawn i_, creating an intensely 
burning fire. 

3.18 Protective Action* Against Mas* Fire*. 
In the event of a mass fire, the shelterees may 
face several problems: carbon monoxide, super¬ 
heated air, and extremely high temperatures. 
Unless the shelter has the capability of being 
sealed for a minimum of several hours, it is 
possible that the shelter may have to be evacu¬ 
ated if a mass fire seems likely to envelop the 
area. For more information about protective 
actions against fires, see Chapter 7. 
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PRE-OCCUPANCY MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


The I m port a nt* of Pie-Occupanc/ Monoge- 
menf Planning 

The survival capability of any shelter can be 
increased dramatically by plans made and 
actions taken prior to shelter occupancy. If pos¬ 
sible, the survival stocks that OCD provides 
should be augmented. This is especially im¬ 
portant for such items as illumination and 
communication equipment which are not in¬ 
cluded in the Federal shelter-stocking program. 
However, establishing and maintaining the 
operational readiness of a community shelter 
is far more than just a matter of procuring 
supplies and equipment Equally if not more 
important are the procedures for organizing 
and operating the shelter that can be developed 
in die form of a shelter plan. 

In this chapter, some of Hie major considera¬ 
tions in pre-occupancy management planning 
are discussed. The two mnjor subdivisions of 
pre-occupancy management responsibility are: 
(1) the establishment of operational readiness, 
and (2) the maintenance of operational readi¬ 
ness. 

Community Shelter Planning 

4.1 Because of its great lifesaving potential, 
the development of a nationwide fallout shelter 
system—and its effective use in time of attack 
emergency—is the heart of the civil defense pro¬ 
gram. The basic aim is for each locality to be 
able to make effective use of the best protec¬ 
tion from fallout available to its citizens. This, 
in turn, requires that each citizen know where 
to go and what to do in case of nuclear attack, 
and that the mayor or other chief executive, 
plus the key officials and agencies of local gov¬ 
ernment, know what to do to advise and assist 
their citizens. 

4.2 The Community Shelter Planning (CSP) 
process k provides for getting information to 
each citizen on where to go and what to do to 


make the best use possible of fallout protec¬ 
tion existing in each locality. It also provides 
a basis for updating civil defense emergency 
plans, so that local government agencies—under 
the direction of mayors or other chief execu¬ 
tives—as well as key nongovernmental activi¬ 
ties, would be ready to carry out survival 
operations, based on the use of existing fallout 
shelter. 

4.3 The effective conduct of survival operations 
during a nuclear attack emergency requires 
that governments at all levels be prepared to 
control and direct emergency operations, to pro¬ 
tect life and speed recovery. Over-all control at 
wah level would be the responsibility of the 
chief executive. 

4.4 Need for ow Emergency Operating Center 
(EOC). The number and nature of problems 
arising from a nuclear attack—or from a 
natural disaster—would differ substantially 
from those arising in peacetime governmental 
operations. Also, gathering essential informa¬ 
tion in a period of emergency, its evaluation and 
resulting decision-making, and direction of 
necessary actions would require continuing and 
close liaison between key officials. 

4.5 This can be accomplished best in an ade¬ 
quately planned and protected Emerge nr'- 
Operating Center (EOC). An EOC is a facility 
having some degree of fallout protection, and 
planned and equipped so that chief executives 
and their key officials can meet the emergency 
responsibilities of government 

4.6 Development of EOC’s Using Existing Re¬ 
sources. State governments and hundreds of 
counties and municipalities throughout the 
Nation have already established emergency 
operating centers. The majority have done this 
on their own, with little or no Federal assist- 


1 8** FCIXi. Part D. Chapter J imi Appendices, on Commutmy 
Sbthar Panning. 
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•ace, by nuking 1 use of facilities, equipment, 
and supplies already existing. 

4.7 Many of these EOC's are in daily, around- 
the-clock use for normal governmental opera¬ 
tions; for example, police or Are dispatching, 
or the daily functions of a local civil defense 
office. Most are capable of being converted 
quickly to emergency use in event of attack or 
peacetime catastrophe. Nearly all have at leaat 
a fair degree of fallout (radiation) protection. 
Some are capable of meeting the requirements 
of large and complex urban communities. 

4.8 There are still, however, hundreds of other 
communities that have not yet established emer¬ 
gency operating centers. This leaves a gap in 
the total nonmiiitary defense structure and 
survival capability of the Nation. 

4.9 States and political jurisdictions, regard¬ 
less of sise, should establish EOC’s. 1 This is 
true if only a minimum of operational features 
can be provided at first Two reasons are some¬ 
times given by local government officials for not 
establishing emergency operating centers: (1) 
“too costly," and (2) "too complex an under¬ 
taking." These reasons are not valid, since ade¬ 
quate centers can be established at very modest 
cost to State and local government, and OCD 
recommends standards (to be met as feasible) 
for EOC’s. 

4.10 In most instances, effective emergency 
operating centers can be established through 
use of facilities, equipment, and supplies already 
existing in a community. All that may be 
needed is some adjustment in use of floor space 
in a local government building, with a more ef¬ 
fective tie-in of existing communications. 

4.11 Basic Elements of EOC Operation. Four 
elements are basic to operation of an EOC: (1) 
fallout (radiation) protection, (2) trained peo¬ 
ple to carry out essential EOC functions, (3) 
communications and warning capability, and 
(4) necessary equipment and supplies. 

4.12 Local government direction and control 
would also include control during the in-shelter 
period. This could include direction to Shelter 
Complex Headquarters and thence to shelters as 
to when it would be possible to send small 
parties out to secure additional food or water, 
or when it would be possible for the entire 
population to leave shelters. 


4.13 A Shelter Complex Headquarters is a 
shelter with communications to the EOC, desig¬ 
nated to control a maximum of 25 individual 
shelters in its immediate vicinity. Where a fire 
captain, for example, is designated as Shelter 
Complex Director, his fire company should, if 
possible, be located in the same shelter, to 
facilitate control if intra-complex firefighting 
operations are required—-and are permitted by 
fallout—during the period when the population 
is in fallout shelters. 

4.14 Also, local military units, especially of the 
reserve components, may have shelter require¬ 
ments which should be met if they are to sur¬ 
vive as intact, organised units, capable of either 
civil defense support or military missions. The 
local planner and CD director should contact 
local military unit commanders to coordinate 
plans; the military commanders will probably 
wish to consult with State-level military sup¬ 
port planners in the office of the State Adju¬ 
tant General. 

4.15 Local Government Direction and Control. 
Experience in scientifically controlled test ex¬ 
ercises, involving local officials in EOC opera¬ 
tions simulating an actual emergency, has 
shown that these officials can and will make 
emergency decisions rapidly and effectively— 
provided they have an adequate EOC facility to 
work in. the necessary communications, and a 
working knowledge of EOC staffing and pro¬ 
cedures. Properly organized EOC’s are also 
highly effective in natural disasters, as experi¬ 
ence has repeatedly shown. 

4.16 Accordingly, localities should give priority 
attention to developing a capacity for direction, 
establishing an EOC facility, wherever possible, 
by inexpensive modifications to an existing 
city hall or other building already affording 
fallout protection and including provision for 
the necessary communications. An in-place 
direction and co-itrol capability should also in¬ 
clude plans for staffing and organizing the EOC 
with key officials of local government, under the 
mayor or other chief executive as well as 
familiarizing them with EOC procedures. The 
emergency staff should alsc include key per¬ 
sonnel from the nongovernmental sector, who 


* S«? FCDC, Part D, Chapter 3. Appendi* 1 un pngiva mpha- 
•U. which includes devsjopm* a capability f«-r CD dirertion con¬ 
trol u * priority 
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hiVt resource-management assignments under 
State or local emergency plans. 

4.17 State Government. State governments 
must be able to provide support for political 
subdivisions within their States. Organization 
and procedures are normally set forth in State 
emergency plans, which in turn are based upon 
applicable State laws. In many larger States, 
legislation and plans provide for an intermedi¬ 
ate level, the State area. State areas are often 
highly desirable, to limit to a feasible number 
the points with which the State EQC must 
maintain contact 

ESTABLISHING OPERATIONAL 
READINESS 

4.18 Establishing operational readiness means 
bringing the shelter to a state of preparedness 
so that it can be put in use at a moments notice 
should the need arise. The steps in achieving 
readiness are described below. 

4.19 Determine. Skelter Requirements and 
Capabilities. Tbe first step is to determine 
what survival capabilities the structure pro¬ 
vides as it stands, and what is required to reach 
the desired level of survival capability, which 
at the very least must be equal to the standards 
established by the Federal Government in the 
marking and stocking program. 

4.20 Stock the Shelter. After determining the 
requirements necessary to achieve the desired 
capability level, consideration should be given 
to the amounts and kinds of equipment and 
supplies which will be needed. 

1. Valuable supplemental supplies. Con¬ 
sideration should be given to adding the fol¬ 
lowing to the stocks. 

a. Additional sources of water. 

b. Emergency lighting equipment 

c. Communications equipment. 

d. A set of basic tools. 

e. Some sleeping materials. 

f. Training and administrative materials. 

g. Recreational materials. 

h. Additional medical supplies. 

i. Additional food supplies. 

j. Additional sanitation supplies. 

k. Emergency power sources. 

2. Sources of supplies. Supplementary 


supplies may be procured in a number of 
ways, among which are provision by local 
government, purchase by building owner, 
or adaptation of supplies already in the 
shelter facility. Additional supplies may also 
be obtained prior to arrival of fallout 

3. Getting supplies to the shelter. After 
determining what supplies are necessary or 
desirable and the procurement source, ar¬ 
rangements must be made to get the supplies 
to the shelter. This may be accomplished by 
local government transportation, volunteer 
organizations, use of building staff, and com¬ 
mercial hauling, to list a few. 

4. Locating supplies ins-shelter. The deci¬ 
sion as to where to locate the shelter supplies 
can be a crucial one, especially if it is impos¬ 
sible to store ell the supplies in the main 
shelter area. Supplies should be placed so that 
(a) they may be easily monitored and inven¬ 
toried, (b) they remain in good condition, 
(c) they are safe from unauthorized use, 
and (d) they can rapidly be brought into the 
shelter (if they must be stored outside the 
shelter area). 


4.21 The minimum number of shelter man¬ 
agers and assistants necessary to direct and 
control shelter operations will range from one 
person trained in shelter management for every 
75 persons to be sheltered (in the case of 50- 
100 person shelters) to one for every 375 
persons (in the case of 5,000-10,000 person 
shelters). Specific management requirements 
will also depend upon the shelter configuration, 
status of supplies, availability and competence 
of the shelter leadership, and the shelter 
environment In small shelters, successful com¬ 
pletion of tasks may require action only by the 
shelter manager and a few assistants. In large 
shelters, it may be necessary to organize a num¬ 
ber of teams—each with a specific responsi¬ 
bility. More detailed guidance on staffing pat¬ 
terns for shelters of various sizes and 
configurations, desirable staff experience and 
training, and shelter operational requirements 
is presented in the following chapters of this 
text. 


ORGANIZING THE SHELTER 
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STAFFING THE SHELTER 

4.22 Some of the f*ctor* to consider in staffing 
the shelter are: 

1. The optimum organizational size and 
structure, given the nature of the shelter and 
its likely occupants, 

2. Methods for selecting and recruiting a 
shelter management staff. 

8. Amount and type of trainiag for shel¬ 
ter siaff, and likely shelterees. (Prior to shel¬ 
ter occupancy). 

DEVELOP A SHELTER MANAGEMENT 
AND OPERATIONS PLAN 

4.23 The Community Shelter Plan provides 
allocation and movement of the population to 
shelter. A shelter management and operations 
plan is a set of specific and detailed procedures, 
rules, task assignments, and the like, pertain¬ 
ing uniquely to the organization and operation 
of an individual shelter. A complete shelter 
management and operations plan would define: 

1. How to distribute the population within 
the building or other shelter facility. 

2. How to assume and maintain command 
of the shelter, with special guidance prepared 
for the contingency of an untrained manager. 

3. The resources of the shelter, with brief 
instructions on hiw to use then. 

4. Kow to organize the shelter into core 
management staff, task teams, and commu¬ 
nity groups, indicating the specific duties and 
responsibilities of each position in the orga¬ 
nization structure. 

5. How to schedule and carry out shelter 
operations and activities, indicating the activ¬ 
ities that are necessary and appropriate at 
different stages of shelter occupancy. 

6. Possible emergencies in shelter, and 
how to cope with them. 

7. Preparation for exit and procedures for 
handling temporary emergence and full-time 
exit from shelter; also, management respon¬ 
sibilities in the postshelter phase. 

8. Procedures for communicating with 
shelter complex headquarters, or the EOC. 

COORDINATE WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 

4.24 In developing a shelter capability, coordi¬ 


nation with local authorities should take place 
with regard to zoning laws, or regulations per¬ 
taining t > such matters as water supply, stor¬ 
age of fuels, and sanitation. 

4.25 Shelters should also coordinate with gov¬ 
ernmental and other agencies in developing and 
testing procedures for operation in emergen¬ 
cies. This includes plana for emergency com¬ 
munications between shelters and control 
center (a), for emergency location of shelterees 
should a shelter become uninhabitable, and for 
replenishment of supplies when temporary exit 
from the shelter becomes possible. All of these 
questions should be covered in the emergency 
operation plan for the local community. 

MAINTAINING OPERATIONAL 
READINESS 

4.26 Once the shelter has been brought to a 
desired level of preparedness, it will be neces¬ 
sary to periodically review all elements of the 
shelter system to insure that the operational 
readiness of the shelter is maintained. This 
include® carrying out the following steps. 

4-27 Check and Evaluate Equipment, and Sup¬ 
plies. Equipment and supplies should be 
checked at regular intervals to assure that they 
have not been damaged or misappropriated. 
Radiological instruments should be checked for 
operability. 

4.28 Many of the supplementary supplies that 
have been locally provided will have a long 
shelf-life. Others will have to be rotated periodi¬ 
cally. 

4.29 Shelter power, ventilation, and communi¬ 
cation equipment should be periodically checked 
and test run, and the fuel 3upply should be 
monitored regularly. 

4.30 Determine New or Modified Shelter Re¬ 
quirements. There are a number of possible 
occurrences that call tor a reevaluation of the 
shelter system. These include: 

1. Changes in the structure of the build¬ 
ing. 

2. Changes in the occupancy and use of 
the building. 

3. New or revised municipal regulations. 

4. The availability of new types of equip¬ 
ment. 

5. New or modified guidance from OCD. 
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6. Changes in shelter staff personnel 

7. Changes in the Community Shelter 
Plan, or the local concept of operations. 

4.81 Test Procedures and Train Personnel. If 
changes have been made in the shelter system, 
these should be reflected In the shelter manage¬ 
ment and operations plan, and in ail other guid¬ 
ance material* applicable to the specific shelter. 
Even if modifications to the shelter have not 
taken place, management and operational pro¬ 
cedures should be periodically tested, preferably 
by operational exercises. 


4.32 Communicate Shelter System Informa¬ 
tion. All member* of the shelter staff should 
be kept informed of changes in the shelter sys¬ 
tem, especially changes that pertain to some¬ 
one's specific job assignment If at all possible, 
the likely occupants of the shelter should be 
kept informed of major changes in the shelter 
system. 

4.33 Coordinate with Other Agencies. Partici¬ 
pation in local alerts or other disaster exercises 
constitutes a valuable aid in maintaining opera¬ 
tional readiness of a shelter. 
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CHAPTiM S 


ORGANIZING THE SHELTER POPULATION 


Important* of Orgomx'mg the Shelter Popu* 
lotion 

5.1 Man is a social animal who has always 
joined with his fellows to solve the substantial 
problems of his existence. There can be no doubt 
but that in any shelter, under any conditions, 
attempts will be made by the population at 
organizing themselves into groups. In all but 
the smallest shelters, these attempts may be 
ineffectual in the absence of any guidance or 
plan, or trained person who can direct the 
efforts to organize. 

5.2 The shelter manager’s responsibility is to 
organise people into an appropriate set of 
groups that combines to form a functioning 
society capable of achieving the goal of group 
survival. 

Immediate Organization Upon Shatter Entry 

5.3 If occupants of a shelter have been orga¬ 
nized into groups as part of peacetime prepared¬ 
ness, their organization can start functioning 
at the time of shelter taking. What of the 
shelters without pre-occupancy groupings? 
They must establish some form of organization 
in the initial period of shelter taking. The 
cardinal principle governing initial organiza¬ 
tion is that the organization must fit the re¬ 
quirements of the shelter entry period. In large 
shelters, it will usually be a good management 
practice not to attempt to establish the com¬ 
plete network of shelter groups and teams dur¬ 
ing the immediate entry phase. What is needed 
at the outset is one leader (or several, depend¬ 
ing upon the shelter) to direct the filling of the 
shelter and the initial protective actions; traf¬ 
fic assistants to aid in filling the shelter; per¬ 
haps a medic, if both the need and capability 
exist; communications to contact EOC; and 
sanitation to set up the toilet facility. In a 
large shelter, people should be directed to form 
temporary groups of 200—100 persons, with each 


group given a Shelter Manager (division 
leader). In addition, other leadership (unit, sec¬ 
tion, department, and core management) must 
be established as soon as possible. 

5.4 Within the entry period, as the need for 
additional teams or groups presents itself (for 
example, a communication team or a repair 
team), these can be selected on a temporary 
basis using volunteers with the appropriate 
skills. It is only after the manager has assumed 
command of the shelter and taken care of the 
initial protective actions that he should begin 
forming the permanent and full complement of 
groups described in this chapter. 

Typ*s of Shelter Groups 

5.5 There are four basic forms of shelter 
grouping. These are introduced in the follow¬ 
ing section, and each type is discussed in detail 
in subsequent sections of this chapter. 

5.6 Core Management Staff. Core manage¬ 
ment is a general term for the members of the 
management staff who have the major super¬ 
visory responsibility for running the shelter. 
This includes the shelter manager and hia key 
deputies. The larger the shelter, the greater the 
number and levels of core management that 
could be incorporated into the organizational 
structure. 

5.7 Task Teams. These are relatively small 
groups whose leaders and members provide the 
operational, technical, and special services 
necessary for shelteree survival and adjust¬ 
ment Specific operations such as feeding, 
radiological monitoring, and training will be 
carried out by task teams. 

5.8 Community ( Living ) Groups. Community 
groups are the subdivisions of the shelter popu¬ 
lation into what might be thought of as the 
equivalents of families, streets, neighborhoods, 
and municipalities. The purposes of the living 
groups are < 1) to provide individuals with the 
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gratification they receive from group member¬ 
ship, end (2) to permit management to irapie- 
meat activities and siloeste resources more 
effectively. 

5.9 Advisory Group U)- This is a group that 
acta aa a liaison group between the management 
staff and the shelter population. Composed of 
representatives from the general shelter popu¬ 
lation aa well as core management, the advisory 
group functions as a staff body that provides 
tiie manager with information and counsel. 

Tha Core Management Staff 

5.10 Site and Composition of Core Manage¬ 
ment Staff. For effective command/control, the 
top management group should remain fairly 
smaiL In a shelter area the top management 
staff should usually not be more than four 
or live in number. The members in the top 
echelons of management should generally be the 


Manager, Deputy Manager, Deputy tor Opera¬ 
tions, Deputy for Technical Services, and 
Deputy for Special Services. 

5.11 In any shelter, it is recommended that at 
least one member of the management staff be 
on duty at all times while people are awake, and 
on-eaii while they are sleeping, if the shelter is 
opei sting on more than one sleeping shift, it 
> c reasonable to have several deputies, each 
deputy in charge of a shift. 

5.12 Responsibilities, Qualifications, and Re- 
ciui(»iK«( Saurcfx See Table III. 

5.13 Succession of Command. It is desirable 
for the core management staff to agree upon an 
order and procedure for taking over shelter 
command in the event of the absence or inca¬ 
pacitation of the shelter manager. An order of 
succession of command that is recommended is: 

1. Deputy Shelter Manager. 

2. Deputy for Operational Services. 


Table III .—The Core Management Staff 



awoNmumu 

OUAUKCATIONS 

soutezs 

WH(N tfUCTEO 


See Chapter 1 

Previous manage¬ 
ment experience; 
stable personality. 

Managers, superin¬ 
tendents, executives, 
and officials. 

A* soon as possible, 
but not later than 
increased readiness 
phase. 

oourr 

Daunt 

Same u shelter 
manage*. 

S#njff a* shelter 
manager. 

Same a# shelter 
manager. 

As soon as possible, 
but not later than 
increased readiness 
phase. 

MMTY KM 
OHtATIOMAi 

Aasumea reapoasibil- 
ity for inch teaks as 
food, water, sanita¬ 
tion. medical care. 

Same aa shelter 
manager. 

Staff service heads 
and middle-level j 

administrators. 

As soon ns possible, 
but not later than 
increased readiness 
phase. 

wurr tot 

HQfDCAl 

Plans and oversees 
such tasks as radio¬ 
logical protection, 
communications, 
safety, maintenance, 
and supply 

Preferably engineer¬ 
ing background; 
supervisory mainte¬ 
nance or construc¬ 
tion experience. 

Technical staff 
heads, engineers, etc. 

As soon as possible, 
but not later than 
increased readiness 
phase. 

tarwnr rat 
ncui 

Mans and imple¬ 
ments shelter train¬ 
ing program, recre¬ 
ational and religious 
activities and special 
services. 

Background in 
training, educational 
or social work, plus 
some management 
experience. 

Training and educa¬ 
tion director, social 
work supervisor. 

As soon as possible, 
but not later than 
increased readiness 
phase. 


1 IWtmu map be combated tenth thoee of Deputy for Technical Senior and or [teputy / or Special Service* in 

1wit i halter*. 

* In email eheltere, the function of thie Deputy maj be tahr-.i mrr by a community group leader or other member 

ef management etaf. 
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3. Deputy for Technical Services. 

4. Deputy for Special Services. 

5. Group leader from the highest level of 
community grouping. 

Ta*k Teams 

5.14 Number, Size, and Composition of Task 
Teams. The number, size, and composition of 
task teams are not standard tor all shelters but 
are determined by the requirements of a par¬ 
ticular shelter. The two basic questions to ask 
in forming task teams are (1) have all the 
tasks associated with the operations and activi¬ 
ties of this shelter been assigned to a group, and 
(2) have as many people as possible been given 


jobs to do to keep them occupied, and to get 
them involved in the affairs of the shelter. 

5.15 Operations such as communications, Are 
watch, security, sanitation, radiation protec¬ 
tion, and, perhaps, medical care, should be 
scheduled on a 24-hour basis. 

5.16 In setting up a team schedule, it may be 
feasible, in many cases, to assign team mem¬ 
bers to a relatively brief, daily “tour of duty.” 
One reason for this is to rotate as frequently 
as possible the leas pleasant tasks such as toilet 
monitoring and the passive, largely uneventful 
tasks such as the fire watch. Another reason 
is the goal of providing everyone in-shetter 
with & useful job to perform. 

5.17 Duties , Responsibilities, and Criteria for 
Selection of Task Teams. See Table IV. 


Table IV.— Task Teams 



(MITICS AMS 
WNMIUmo 

SOUS CSS AMI 

QUAUnCATlOMS 

HU/COMfOUTWM 

Of TEAM/ 

NUSUSI OS SHOTS 

suction 

fttotrrr 

UUMOiOOtCAl 

DCMMSI 

Maintain protection 
sgsinst fallout by 
monitoring, decon¬ 
taminating, increas¬ 
ing shielding, etc. 
Meaaure, record, and 
adviee management 
on radiation, and 
indicate necessary 
action*. 

Background in 
science, knowledge of 
electronic instrumen¬ 
tation, highly desir¬ 
able. Scientists, 
science teachers, 
electrical repairmen, 
etc. 

Size of team ranges j 
from 2 to 6 moni- j 

tors. Monitoring is 
a continuous activ¬ 
ity, requiring a 
team on duty 
around the clock. 

Team should be pre¬ 
selected and pre¬ 
trained. Should be 
one of the earliest 
teams recruited. 

sumr 

Storage, security, in¬ 
ventory, and issu¬ 
ance of all shelter 
supplies. 

Supply and parts 
distributors, ware¬ 
house supervisor, 
manager of a store. 

Depends on nature 
and amount of sup¬ 
plies, location, and 
supply management 
procedures. 

Immediately after 
entry, to begin inven¬ 
torying of supplies. 

TKHNKAi 
OSMATtOM. 
await, anb 
MAMKNANC t 

Assess and repair 
damage to shelters, 
maintain operability 
of all shelter equip¬ 
ment, support the 
radiological team in 
augmenting shelter 
protection against 
fallout, and handle 
all repair contin¬ 
gencies. 

Equipment mainte¬ 
nance and repair 
experience. Mainte¬ 
nance personnel, en¬ 
gineers, construction 
men, electricians, 
plumbers, snd build¬ 
ing superintendents. 
Supervisory beck- 
ground helpful. 

Depends on coni 
plexity of shelter 
configuration and 
extent of auxiliary 
equipment. 

! 

Ideally, should be se¬ 
lected before shelter 
entry, in order to 
familiarise self with 
shelter facilities snd 
equipment 

Matoc-u 

Responsible for shel- 
teree health, opera¬ 
tion of sick bay, 
control of medical 
supplies, training 

Licensed physician, 
dentist, registered 
nurse, pharmacist, 
licensed veterinari¬ 
an, practical nurse, 

Depends on site and 
medical needs of the 
shelter. May need 
someone on duty st 

all times. 

Immediately after 
entry, unless team 
and team head have 
been selected before 

entry. 
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Table IV.—(continued) 



OUTHf AMS 

souacti AMO 
et/AUriCAriOMS 

»2l/COMK>tmON 

OS TEAM/ 

NUMsa or *Mtm 

nucnoK 

PttOtlTT 


sheltered in first-aid 
procedure*. 

trained medical 
corps, student of 
medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary, first-aid 
training. 



nu 

Prevent, detect, ex¬ 
tinguish fire* inter¬ 
nal and external tc 
the shelter, train 
team and other shel¬ 
tered# in fire preven¬ 
tion and fighting, 
conduct emergency 
fire drills. 

Background in fire 
prevention or fire 
fighting. Volunteer 
firemen etc. 

Team sixe dependent 
on shelter rise and 
number of shelter 
areas to be moni¬ 
tored. A. fire watch 
should be main¬ 
tained >n all parts 
of the shelter at all 
time.,. Team can 
probably use a large 
number of people on 
several shifts. 

Fire team should be 
recruited almost im¬ 
mediately after peo¬ 
ple begin to arrive. 
Must immediately col¬ 
lect additional shel¬ 
ter fire-fighting equip¬ 
ment in the building 
and may have to 
fight fires. 

uranr amp 

MKUI 

; 

Rescue persons 
trapped in ahelter 
area: prepare, orient, 
and drill aheltereeo 
on emergency pro¬ 
cedures in coopera¬ 
tion with other perti¬ 
nent teama; support 
protective actions 
conducted ay the 
radiological team. 

Background in in¬ 
dustrial safety, 
police work, emer¬ 
gency maintenance, 
or military experi¬ 
ence. Plant safety 
engineers, safety 
personnel, etc. 

i 

1 

Safety team aiw de¬ 
pends on shelter size 
and configuration. 
Rescue team is usu¬ 
ally composed of S 
to 8 men. 

Should be pre-trained, 
if possible, or as soon 
after entry as feas¬ 
ible. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Setup and maintain 
communication 
equipment. Monitor 
and record incoming 
and outgoing mes¬ 
sages. Transmit mes¬ 
sages to appropri. 
shelter managenr -it. 

If complex equip¬ 
ment available, back¬ 
ground in operation 
end repair of equip¬ 
ment desirable. Elec¬ 
tronic technicians, 
ham operators, engi¬ 
neers, radio dis- 
p.:'. hers,etc. Stenog¬ 
raphers, secretaries. 

Depends on com¬ 
munication capa¬ 
bility and message 
load; must have per¬ 
son on duty at all 
times, 

j 

Should be pre-trained, 
if possible, or as soon 
after entry as feas¬ 
ible. 

AMUMSTKAnOM 

Maintain shelter rec¬ 
ords, conduct shelter 
registration, help 
collect private prop¬ 
erty, provide admin- 
iatrative support. 

Experience in office 
management Office 
managers, executive 
secretaries, corpo¬ 
rate administrative 
assistants, secre¬ 
taries. 

No formal require¬ 
ments for sire or 
composition of 
team. 

Should be selected 
before the shelteree 
registration. 

JVATW 

Inventory, ration, 
tap, and purify; 
schedule, distribute, 
and monitor use of 
water. 

If only OCD sur¬ 
vival rations, no 
special qualifications 
other than good 
health. The team 
head should have 

Depends on sire cf 
shelter, nature and 
amount of supplies. 

After initial actions 
completed, but within 
a couple of hours of 
entry 
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Table IV.—(continued) 



DUTHS AND 

tsvotmttunis 

toucca AND 
QUAUNCATKMM 

MZI/COMAOtlTHTN 

0# TtAM/ 

NUMta or SHIFTS 

tucnoM 

MtOMTV 



supervisory experi¬ 
ence, If additional 
building sources 
used, may need 
plumber or repair 
personnel to assist. 



FOOD 

Inventor ana deter¬ 
mine fool ration*, 
schedule, distribute 
and monitor use at 
food. 

If only OCD sur¬ 
vival rations, super¬ 
visory experience 
and good health. 

Depends on size, 
complexity of shel¬ 
ter, and nature of 
supplier 

Several hours prior 
to first feeding. 

sanitation 

Set up and main¬ 
tain toilet facilities; 
collect and dispose of 
garbage and wr.'te. 
Maintain shelter 
cleanliness, establish 
personal hygiene pro¬ 
cedures. Coordinate 
with medical in pre¬ 
ventive sanitation 
and body disposal. 

Knowledge of pre¬ 
ventive medicine and 
importance of sani¬ 
tation; knov lodge of 
building sanitation 
systems; super¬ 
visory skills. Sani¬ 
tation engineer, 
hygiene teacher, 
plumbers, building 
custodian, etc. 

Multiple shifts ad¬ 
vised to rotate the 
responsibility of 
performing unpleas¬ 
ant duties. Team 
may be subdivided 
into toilet team, 
trash and garbage 
team, body disposal 
team, and personal 
hygiene team. 

Early in the entry 

phase. 

MCWHTY 

Direct sheiteree 
movements on entry 
or exit; guard sup¬ 
plies; control out¬ 
break of disorder; 
guard major offend¬ 
ers who are isolated 
from other shel¬ 
terees. 

Experience in con¬ 
trol of large num¬ 
bers of people. 

Police, MP, plant 
security officer, etc. 

Depends on sise of 
the shelter, the ex¬ 
tent of actual or 
potential problems. 

Traffic assistance will 
be needed immedi¬ 
ately for shelter en¬ 
try. Other members 
of the team should 
be selected as soon as 
possible. 

Ntewr WATCH 

Maintain order in 
the sleeping area; 
assist shelterees who 
require aid. monitor 
toilet facilities; keep 
watch for hazardous 
conditions such as 
fire; guard shelter 
supplies; report all 
serious problem* to 
management person¬ 
nel. 

Team head is mem¬ 
ber of management 
staff; team from 
mature and respon¬ 
sible adults on a 
rotation basis. 

Usually 2 monitors 
for each 200 sleep¬ 
ers ; time of each 
shift should not ex¬ 
ceed 2 hours; num¬ 
ber will depend upon 
emotional state of 
shelterees, supplies, 
and equipment to be 
monitored. 

Selected before “lights 
out" 

MYCNMOOKAl 

MOT AID (la M»y 
•Mtam, any hs 
ceaihlaed wMh **w 
ipwW wrrki 

Toth.) 

To assist emotion¬ 
ally disabled people 
to return to hormal 
functioning as quick¬ 
ly as possible and to 
help seriously dis¬ 
turbed to be more 
comfortable. 

Ideally, should have 
previous training or 
experience in deal¬ 
ing with emotional 
problems. Also have 
adequate personal 
adjustment to the 
shelter situation. 
Psychiatrists, psy 
choiogists, social 

As many qualified 
persons as are 
needed and avail¬ 
able should be 
assigned to this 
team. First aid will 
be most effective if 
one person can be 
assigned to a single 
sheiteree at a time. 

Set up as needed. 
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Tabu IV.—(continued) 



ii 

•OMOt AMS 
OUAUMCAflONS 

SUl/COMSOcmoN 

0 * TEAM/ 

MtMMMtt or mm < 

MUCtiOM 

monrr 



BWSBI 

" L u l - H 

! 


MtfUffJVHOH 

Tmi? sMterees for 
shatter survival and 
adjust limit; teach 
bask maaagsment 
and technical skills 
tncsisary to carry 
oat in-shclter tasks; 
on-going education 
of school children; 
post-shelter prepara¬ 
tion. 

1 Background in 
teaching. Teachers, 
training directors, 
school administra¬ 
tors, etc. 

Depends on size of 
shelter population. j 

Training activity 
should be inter¬ 
spersed throughout 
the day. 

Chosen as &euded in 

the shelter. 

ans vacua 

MtVK* 

Cars for children, 
elderly, and infirm. 

Child-ear* team 
should be composed 
of females with 
child-cars experi¬ 
ence; for care of 
elderly, use mature 
persons. 

No formal require¬ 
ments; continuous 
care may be neces¬ 
sary in specific 
cases. Use as many 
people as possible. 

Set up as needed. 

ACTIVITY 

j 

1 

Plan and implement 
activities programs, 
e«g„ art# and crafts, 
spectator entertain¬ 
ment, reading activi¬ 
ties, etc. Allocate 
available recreation 
material, and impro- 
visa additional mate¬ 
rials. 

Experience in plan¬ 
ning and guiding 
recreational activi¬ 
ties, counselors 

for youth groups, 
community welfare 
center personnel, 
and playground 
supervisors and 
workers. 

Depends on aise of 
shelter population, 
especially the mint- { 

ber of children, the j 

amount m.u type 
of recreation mate¬ 
rial, space available 
for this activity, 
and shelter tempera¬ 
ture. 

Set up as needed. 


Organist, conduct 
religious services, 
console and comfort 

shelter***. 

Member of the 
clergy or religious 
laymen. 

Composition should 
conform to the dis¬ 
tribution of religious 
affiliations among 
the shelter popula¬ 
tion. 

Set up as desired by 
shelterees. 


Community Living Group* 

6.18 Type* of Community Group*. 

1. The Unit. (Group of 7-12 persons). 
The unit is the smallest formally estab¬ 
lished shelter group. Within the unit, the 
individual's emotional needs will be fulfilled. 
It is the group of family, friends, or neigh¬ 
bors who will recognize the individual as a 
person rather than a face or a number. 

2. The Section. (Group of 40-60 persons). 
The section is generally the key community 


group in a shelter. Like the unit, the section 
serves the motional needs of the shelterees 
by offering group identity and a sense of 
belonging, though at a less intense emo¬ 
tional level than the unit In addition to its 
morale function, the section also occupies a 
key position in the social structure of the 
shelter. Its members partcipate in a majority 
of shelter activities as a group, including- 
sleeping, eating, and training. It is the group 
within which informal methods for social 
control can develop and operate, and it par- 
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tici paten in making democratic decisions 
about shelter procedures, 

S. The Division. (Group of 200-400 per¬ 
sons). 

The division is the level of community 
grouping that is essential for management 
control in shelters of 500 persons and over, 
and may be desirable for shelters of 300-400 

persona. 

It would be extremely difficult for a shelter 
manager to coordinate the activities of 1,000 
ahelterees, organized into 20 sections. How¬ 
ever, by establishing four groups of 250 
people each, and delegating management 
authority to the leaders of each group, the 
shelter becomes more effectively organized. 
The division leader's function is to plan and 
oversee the activities of his group in coordi¬ 
nation with top shelter manag ement 

4. The Department. (Group of 1,000- 
1,600 persons). 

5.19 In shelters with populations of several 
thousand it may become quite unwieldiy for a 
manager to interact directly with 10 or more 
division heads. Therefore, another grouping 
level will be necessary for over-all management 
control. This level may be nailed the depart¬ 
ment The term “department” usually refers to 
a large segment of an organization with a spe¬ 
cial set of functions. However, in a community 
shelter, all departments will have similar func¬ 


tions. The term “department" has been »ei—t H 
because of its connotations of size and com¬ 
plexity; no connotation of specialization is 
intended. 

5.20 Duties, Size, Composition, and Select ton 
of Community Groups. See Table V. 

The Advisory Group 

5.21 Duties and Responsibilities. The advisory- 
group is the liaison between shetterees and the 
shelter manager. This group presents the shel¬ 
ter population's problems and suggestions to the 
manager and assists him in evaluating and re¬ 
solving group and individual problems dealing 
with the maintenance of order, morale 
motivation, shelter schedules and routine activi¬ 
ties, the use of supplies, and other issues affect¬ 
ing the shelter population. 

5.22 Size and Composition of the Advisory 
Group. In order to operate effectively, the ad¬ 
visory group should be relatively small in size, 
with not more than seven members. It should 
be composed of members elected by the ahel¬ 
terees. In shelters in which many of the 
ahelterees are strangers to each other, it may 
be difficult to elect representatives to the ad¬ 
visory group on any meaningful basis. In such 
shelters, it may be desirable to delay permanent 
formation of the advisory group until the shel¬ 
ter has settled into a routine phase. 


Table V .—Community Groups 


1 


wn AMO 
OMAMOATIOM 

or o«o w 

____ 

WHIN TO 
BTABUSH 
osour 

SUCTION Of 
ISAM! 

AW0MMNT Of 

to oaour 

UNIT 

Maintain* order 
and control of 
group; counsels, 
adviaea, and con¬ 
soles individual 
shelter**#; con¬ 
vey* complaints 
and problem* to 
the aeetion bead; 
carries out duties 
assigned him by 
the section head. 

Seven to 12 per¬ 
son*—dependent 
upon natural 
grouping of shel¬ 
tered and size of 
shelter. 

After section has 
been established 
and leaders 
appointed. 

Should be choeen 
by unit members, 
unless they are 
children or other 
dependent types. 

Ob the basis of 
kinship, friend¬ 
ship, and eon>- 
| mon interests. 
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Tabu V.—(continued) 



DOTH* AMO 
MMOWWKHHI 

Of UAMfi 

ilZI AMO 

OMAMflUnON 

Of OCOtif 

WtOM TO 
imtusH 

MOUf 

auenow of 

UAMft 

AIKQNJMN? Of 
UBtttili 

TO MOW 

tacnoN 

Km direct opera¬ 
tional supervision 
over group; in¬ 
sure* provision of 
food, water, sleep 
arrrngWMBt* 
otc.; maintains 
sanitary stand¬ 
ards; supervises 
shell*re* partici¬ 
pation In train- 
in*, social-recre¬ 
ational Activities; 
supervise* service 
Activities; main¬ 
tains communica¬ 
tion between 
thalterass and 
management; 
maintains order. 

Between 40 and 

SO person*—not. 
so large that 
leader cannot 
know all members 
or observe their 
behavior. 

Established first. 

Preselected or 
appointed b. shel¬ 
ter manager prior 
to community 
grouping. If all 
section members 
know one another, 
may be selected 
b> thsm. 

On the basis of 

eritrv o-der, or 
a result of 
splitting up al¬ 
ready formed 
division* Re As¬ 
signment should 
be permitted for 
reuniting family, 
friend* relative* 
etc. 

wmoH 

Generally respon¬ 
sible for well 
bein* of division 
members; dele- 
fates direct re¬ 
sponsibility to 
subordinate sec¬ 
tion heeds; plans 
activities end use 
of resources; re¬ 
ports directly to 
core management. 

200 to 400 per¬ 
sons—dependent 
on shelter size 
and configuration. 

Should be first 
group established 
if shelter is large 
and trained lead¬ 
ership exist* 

Selected prior to 
shelter occupancy 
or appointed by 
management 
prior to division 
formation (based 
on knowledge of 
person's qualifi¬ 
cations). 

Based on time of 
entry, or forma¬ 
tion prior to 
shelter entry. 
Reassignmants 
should take place 
aa necessary. 

KfAKT. 

«UMT 

Exercises com¬ 
mand/control 
over all divisions 
and sections in 
his jurisdiction. 

In many cases, 
departments may 
function with al¬ 
most complete 
autonomy in 
regard to daily 
activities. 

1,000 to 1,600. 
Normally consists 
of from 4 to 6 
divisions. 

Should be estab¬ 
lished as soon as 
possible. 

Same as division 
leader—should be 
provided with 
same training as 
shelter manager. 

Based on tune of 
entry or forma¬ 
tion prior to 
entry. 

hi 

Acts as liaison be¬ 
tween shelterees 
and the shelter 
manager to pres¬ 
ent shdteree 
problems and 
suggestions to the 
manager; assists 

For effective co¬ 
operation, com¬ 
mittee should not 
have more than 7 
members. Should 
meet at a speci¬ 
fied time each 
day, with provi- 

Should be selected 
whenever shel¬ 
terees are famil¬ 
iar enough with 
each other to be 
able to elect com¬ 
mittee (either 
late in initial 

By election of the 

committee 

members. 

Elected by shel¬ 
terees, plus ap¬ 
pointment of 1 
or 2 management 
representative* 
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Table IV.—(continued) 
Table V.—(continued) 
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evaluating and 
resolving group 
and individual 
problem*. 

cion for emer¬ 
gency sessions at 
any time. 

organisation or 
early in routine 
phase). 




Establishing a Shatter Group Structure 

5.23 The previous pages have dealt with the 
description of the various groups that con¬ 
tribute to the operation of the shelter. To allow 
shelter management to make efficient use of 
the population resources, these groups must be 
integrated into a hierarchical organisational 
structure as represented by the organization 
charts in Figures 1 through 6, on the following 
pages. The goals of the structure are: (1) to 
make clear the channels of communication be¬ 
tween different shelter groups and leaders; (2) 
to identify areas of responsibility for each shel¬ 
ter group and leader, thereby avoiding conflict, 
duplication of efforts, etc.; and (S) in general, 
to permit the shelter manager to function effec¬ 
tively by delegating authority to various levels 
of subordinates, and at the same time to main¬ 
tain over-ail command of the shelter. 

5.24 Factors to Consider in Organizing Shel¬ 
ter Groups. Just as a small business firm is 
organised differently than a giant corporation, 
smalt shelters should have a different arrange¬ 
ment of groups than large shelters. Besides the 
size of the shelter, other major factors that 
should be reflected in the organization chart 
are: 

1. The configuration of the shelter 
(whether the shelter consists of a single 
space or mnny physically separated areas). 

2. The capability of the shelter (whether 
it depends solely upon OCD supplies or has 
extensive augmented facilities). 

3. The sheitereee (whether everyone knows 
each other, works for the same organization, 
or are essentially strangers to each other). 

4. The availability of trained manage¬ 
ment (whether preselected, pretrained man¬ 


agement is available or the management 
positions will be filled in-shelter with the best 
people available). 

5.25 The organization charts in Figures 1 
through 6 should be regarded as merely illus¬ 
trative of the different ways in which differ¬ 
ently sized community shelters can be orga¬ 
nized. 

The Relationship Between Shelter Group* 

5.26 Everyone in the shelter will be assigned 
to community groups. Able-bodied shelterees 
will, in addition, have an assignment in one of 
a number of task teams that are separate from 
community groups. In organizing a shelter, the 
question of the jurisdiction of task teams and 
community groups and the priority of their 
tasks should be faced to avoid squabbles over 
responsibility for persons and activities. 

5.27 The Jurisdiction of Community Grtrwps. 
The line from the shelter manager through the 
division and section heads represents the basic 
line of command in the shelter. 

5-28 If the manager wants to communicate 
with an individual shelteree, or wants infor¬ 
mation about him, the normal approach is 
through the community group heads. Similarly, 
if someone in-shelter wants to communicate 
with the manager, it should be accomplished 
through the community group heads. 

5.29 If corrective actions must be applied, 
they should be the responsibility of community 
group heads, except in the event of a serious 
offense, in which case a security team may 
have to play a role. 

5.30 A head of a community group is respon¬ 
sible for the members of his group as they take 
part in shelter activities; that is, as they are 
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I. Samplo Organization of a 100-Ponton Sholtor 
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Figur* 2. Sam Organization of a 300-Per*on Shoitor 


































Figure 3. Sample Organization of an 800-Person Shelter 
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Fitfwr* 5. Sompt* OrpanltaHon of a 5,000-P«r«on 






































































fed, as they are given training, as they sleep, 
and so on. The community group head is not 
responsible for planning or implementing a 
particular shelter operation; that is the duty 
of the appropriate task team. 

5.31 This point ran be clarified by an exam¬ 
ple. A training session has been panned by 
the training team to take place at a certain 
time and place, and to cover a specified sub¬ 
ject. Either a member of the training team or 
an expert (e.g., medical c.r radiological team 
member) is to conduct the session. The respon¬ 
sibilities of the seeticn head are to see to it that 
members of his group attend the training ses¬ 
sion. After the training szssiou, the section 
head may be asked to carry on further discus¬ 
sion of the subjects covered with his group 
members. 

5.32 Task Team Jurisdiction. Generally 
speaking, the appropriate task team head, or 
hit supervisor in a large shelter, is the respon¬ 
sible person in matters dealing with a specific 
shelter operation. This covers the internal or¬ 
ganization and operation of a task team, and 
includes such issues as the selection and spe¬ 
cific assignment of task team members, the 
number of persons to be on duty at a specific 
time, and the length of sich shift. When a 
shelteree is “on duty" with his task team, the 
team head is responsible for him. Responsibil¬ 
ity means knowing where the individual is, and 
what he is doing. 

5.33 Coordination Between Teams and Groups. 
There are many decisions pertaining to shelter 
organization and operations that affect both 
task teams and community groups. For exam¬ 
ple, to the food team, s certain number of 
meals served at certain times may appear to 
be the most efficient way of operating a feeding 
program. Community group leaders may argue 
that the feeding schedule that is optimal for 
the food team is not well tolerated by shel- 
terees, and they may suggest a revised sched¬ 
ule. This pattern can emerge in any number 
of ways in the shelter. 

5.34 The ideal solution is to have a shelter 
operational plan developed prior to occupancy, 
in which shelter planners spell out the pro¬ 
cedures that, should be adopted in relation to 
all operations and activities. But even the most 
comprehensive plan may have to be modified 


in the light of actual shelter conditions. There¬ 
fore, procedures need to be established whereby 
jurisdictional disputes between shelter groups 
cam be prevented or resolved. 

5.35 Reassignment of Shelterees Within 
Groups and Teams. Many shelters can expect 
a good deal of reassignment of people from one 
community group to another in older to reunite 
family and friends, or to bring together shel¬ 
terees with similar interests and backgrounds. 
The process of initial organization may go 
more smoothly if shelterees are told that sub¬ 
sequent reassignments will be considered by 
management. 

5.36 Under certain conditions, it may be ad¬ 
visable to consider shelteree reassignment from 
one task team to another, after a specified 
“tour of duty” on one team. This would most 
likely occur in task areas that do not require 
specialized skills. The purposes for task team 
reassignment are to insure that some of the 
unpleasant but necessary shelter tasks get ac¬ 
complished by rotation of assignments. Volun¬ 
teers will be procured more easily for unpleas¬ 
ant tasks if they know that they will be 
reassigned after a period of time. Secondly, 
reassignment should introduce some variety 
into the individual’s routine and may act, in 
instances, to perk up shelteree motivation. 

Registration and Identification of Shelterees 

5.37 In few shelters will management know 
all the occupants and have all the necessary 
information about them with which to organize 
the shelter efficiently. Therefore, a registration 
procedure must be implemented to acquire data 
about shelterees for use in assigning them to 
teams and community groups. 

5.38 In addition, ai! but the smallest commu¬ 
nity shelters will need some type of identifica¬ 
tion system, to serve the following purposes: 
(1) indicate at a glance who the members of 
the management staff are, (2) possibly indicate 
the members of task teams who must have 
rapid, unhampered movement in-sheiter, and 
(3) ide.,tify individual shelterees and their 
community group assignments. 

5.39 The Shelteree Registration Form. The 
shelteree registration form provides manage¬ 
ment with data on the manpower resources 
within the shelter, by indicating the distribu- 
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tion of skills and talents. It provides informa¬ 
tion which can be used as a basis for assigning 
shelterees to community groups. Finally, it 
serves as an aid in such recovery operations as 
location of family members, return of personal 
property, and population censuses. A sample 
registration form is presented in Appendix A. 

1. Improvising a shelteree registration 
form. In the event that registration forms 
have not been stocked in the shelter, shel¬ 
terees can be asked to write their names, 
occupations, and special skills on almost any 
scrap of paper. This will at least allow for 
rapid organization of task teams. The other 
types of information on the registration form 
may be verbally elicited by unit and section 
leaders in interviews with their group mem¬ 
bers. 

2. Filling out the registration form. In 
many shelters, registration will be a time- 
consuming task. Therefore, it may be advis¬ 
able to divide registration into two periods. 
Only certain questions pertaining to imme¬ 
diate organization and operations need be 
answered initially. After shelter groups have 
been organized, the form can be returned to 
shelterees for completion. 

3. Maintaining the registration form. A 
major responsibility of the administrative 
team is to keep shelter records up-to-date 
and as accurate as possible. Certain vital in¬ 
formation should be recorded in the regis¬ 
tration form including births, deaths, ma¬ 
jor violations of rules, heroic actions, and 


the like. After emerf ence from the shelter, 
the form should be turned over to the ap¬ 
propriate authorities for use in community 
recovery operations. 

5.4- Shelteree Identification 

. Identification of management person¬ 
nel. The command capability of the manager 
and his top staff will be enhanced if they are 
constantly visible to shelterees. Headgear 
and/or armbands are the most common sym¬ 
bols of management that are likely to be 
available to any great extent. Headgear is 
more effective because it can be m-'-e easily 
recognized in-shelter, but a rr . 's are 
simpler to improvise, and ms .at fore be 
the more popular method of k i<.‘< ~<nip iden¬ 
tification. 

2. Identification of individual shelterees. 
Interaction among shelterees is facilitated if 
people’s names are known to others. In addi¬ 
tion, identification by name is more satisfying 
to the individual than is a series of imper¬ 
sonal numbers or letters. If the shelter con¬ 
tains an adequate stock of tape, each shel¬ 
teree should be given a piece upon which he 
can write his name and indicate the groups 
to which he has been assigned. 

5.41 In the absence of tape, improvised iden- 
fication methods can be devised, such as a 
piece of cardboard attached to a pocket or label 
with a pin, or even an individual’s name writ¬ 
ten directly on an article of clothing with a 
lipstick, if no alternative presents itself. 
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ORGANIZING SHELTER RESOURCES 


Th# N«*d for Organising SMtvr Resource* 

6.1 The goal of the shelter system is survival 
and not comfort. Few community fallout shel¬ 
ters will be stocked with the wide range of ma¬ 
terial goods to which most of us have become 
accustomed. The responsibility of the manager 
is to develop and implement a plan for the 
allocation and use of the resources of the shel¬ 
ter that will result in survival and well being 
for the largest number of shelterees. In the 
event of a short shelter stay, there may not be 
any major problems regarding shelter supplies. 
But, in an overcrowded shelter, with a forecast 
of a long confinement period, the manager may 
be faced with literally life and death decisions 
concerning vital supplies. 

6.2 The impact of shelter resources will not 
only be felt in terms of physical survival. The 
manner in which shelter resources are handled 
by management has great potential effects upon 
the motivation and morale of the shelter popu¬ 
lation. Should shelterees perceive that vital 
supplies are being allocated casually or inju¬ 
diciously, the result may be hostile words or 
actions that can threaten the stability of the 
shelter. 

Basic Approach** to Supply Management 

6.3 A supply plan that may be ideal for one 
type of shelter may be very inefficient when 
applied to a different shelter type. Therefore, 
the strategy for control of resources must be 
based upon a consideration of such factors as 
size and configuration of the shelter, amount, 
types and location of resources, and estimated 
length of shelter stay. 

6.4 There are three general approaches to the 
supply management program in a fallout shel¬ 
ter. These may be referred to as the (1) cen¬ 
tralized. (2) decentralized, and (3) combined 
approaches. Of all the methods discussed, the 
combined approach appears to be the most effi¬ 


cient method for the widest range of shelter 
types. 

6.5 Centralized Supply Management, This 
approach calls for location of shelter resource* 
in one area of the shelter, under the super¬ 
vision of the supply team leader, who issues 
supplies to other appropriate group and team 
leaders at the appropriate times. 

6.6 The attractiveness of this approach lies 
in its simplicity. Management control of re¬ 
sources is made easier. Less total space is re¬ 
quired. On the other hand, crowding around 
the central distribution area, length of time 
for supply distribution, and “red tape” involved 
in issuing supplies may become a problem in 
some shelters. Centralized supply may be the 
answer if (1) the shelter is small, (2) all 
supplies have been placed in a single area prior 
to occupancy, or (3) floor space is at a mini¬ 
mum. 

6.7 In all cases management should insure that 
specific times are set for general issue on a con¬ 
trolled basis, thus avoiding congestion, unwar¬ 
ranted milling around, and confusion at the 
supply point. This would also enhance the capa¬ 
bility of making emergency supply issuances 
with a minimum of delay. 

6.8 Decentralized Supply Management. There 
are two different decentralized supply ap¬ 
proaches. They are: (1) the functional ap¬ 
proach, and (2) the area approach. The former 
calls for locating the supplies dealing with each 
specific task in a separate place in-shelter 
under the responsibility of the appropriate task 
team. Area decentralization involves setting up 
a number of supply areas in different parts of 
the shelter, each stocked with the full range 
of supplies, for a designated segment of the 
shelter population. 

1. Functional decentralization. Using this 
approach, each task team controls its own 
supplies. All the supplies associated with the 
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particular task are either brought together 
to the team area, or the team is located in 
the supply area. Community group leaders, 
or individuals authorized to pick up resources, 
go to a different team area for each type of 
supply. The task team head is responsible 
for providing the manager with up-to-date 
information on the status of his resources. 

Functional decentralization results in a 
rapid distribution of supplies, accurate sup¬ 
ply status information, and closer connection 
between a given type of supply and the shel¬ 
ter team that would use it On the debit 3ide, 
this approach might lead to greater shelter 
traffic, greater difficulty in ascertaining the 
total supply picture, and greater difficulty in 
supervising over-al] supply operations. 

Use of the approach is recommended if 
separate areas have been provided for each 
task team, or if different types of supplies 
have been placed in different areas prior to 
shelter occupancy. 

2. Area decentralisation. The approach is 
basically the same as the centralized method. 
The only difference is that instead of one cen¬ 
tral area, supplies are stored at several loca¬ 
tions, each serving all the supply needs of 
a segment of the population. 

The approach is recommended (a) where 
the shelter configuration consists of widely 
separated areas, floors, or rooms, and (b) 
where the shelter is large. 

6.9 The Combined Supply Management Ap¬ 
proach. This supply management method may 
be the most efficient approach to the supply 
problem for the greatest number of shelters. 
The combined approach incorporates elements 
of both the centralized and decentralized sys¬ 
tems. Shelter resources are kept under the 
supervision of a supply team at the designated 
supply area. The supply team gives each task 
team its Quota of supplies at regular intervals, 
which may be daily, twice a day, every two 
days, or whatever is determined as necessary. 
The task team carries the materials to its own 
location in the shelter, and there dispenses it to 
individual or groups. 

6.10 Each task team keeps records of its own 
supplies, while the supply team maintains 
inventory control over all shelter resources, 
taken as a whole. The combined approach per¬ 


mits rapid access to the total supply picture in 
a shelter; it should cut down the supply distri¬ 
bution time considerably over the centralized 
approach, especially if each task team can pick 
up enough supplies at one time to last a day or 
more. The combined approach also allows the 
task team to distribute its own supplies, which 
may lead to a more efficient use c f resources. 

6.11 The combined approach is not without 
its potential problems. By introducing an addi¬ 
tional stage between supplier and consumer, 
the possibility of supplies being lost, damaged, 
or misappropriated is increased. Except in the 
large or muiti-area shelter for which the com¬ 
bined approach is inefficient, or for the very 
small shelter for which it is unnecessary, the 
combined method appears to be the moat reas¬ 
onable approach to supply management. 

Factors to Consider in Managing Shelter 

Resources 

6.12 Sources of Supply. The basic material 
resources of most community shelters will con¬ 
sist of the supplies stocked by OCD, plus any 
additional survival items that may have been 
provided by the local community or the build¬ 
ing owner. It would be advantageous if addi¬ 
tional readily available supplies could be 
brought into the shelter to augment the sur¬ 
vival stocks. Some of the sources of additional 
■'.applies that should be tapped by shelter man¬ 
agement are described below. 

1. The building in which the shelter is 
located may contain many useful items that 
can be brought in by shelterees at the time 
of shelter taking. Examples are; fire-fighting 
equipment, flashlights and lanterns, food, 
writing and recreation supplies, fans, and 
tools. 

2. Among the personal belongings that 
shelterees bring with them are very likely 
to be many useful items. (See Private Prop- 
eity, para. 6.25.) 

3. Improvisation is another source of shel¬ 
ter resources. Man- useful items can be fash¬ 
ioned from materials that are available in the 
shelter (See para. 6.16.) 

4. Sources external to the shelter, such as 
neighborhood scores, may be used to replen¬ 
ish supplies when radiation levels permit 
brief trips from the shelter. 



6.13 Supply Inventory. As soon as possible 
after shelter entry, an inventory of shelter re¬ 
sources should be carried out. In large shelters 
it may not be feasible to perform a careful 
inventory of all shelter supplies immediately. 
In lieu of this, the manager should be provided 
with initial estimates of the amount, type, and 
location of shelter resources. This should be fol¬ 
lowed by a detailed inventory after the popu¬ 
lation is organized. 

6.14 Initial management decisions concerning 
the allocation of supplies should be based on 
the assumption that no additional supplies will 
be obtained for up to two weeks. Consideration 
might also be given to the possibility of using 
the available supplies for a short time in the 
recovery phase, since the shelter may remain 
the temporary base of recovery operations. 

6.15 Distribution of Supplies. Distribution 
refers to the process through which resources 
are made available to the “consumer”—the 
individual shelteree. There are three major ap¬ 
proaches to distributing supplies to shelterees: 
(1) the fixed-point method, (2) the moving- 
point method, and (3) the combined method. 

1. Fixed-point method. In this approach, 
individual shelterees go to a fixed supply point 
to receive their allotment. Fixed-point distribu¬ 
tion allows for greater control of resources. 
However, it also requires much more movement 
in-shelter. In general, fixed distribution should 
be considered in small, non-complex shelters, 
or those with special facilities such as a cafe¬ 
teria. However, even in large shelters, medical 
supplies should preferably be distributed by 
fixed point (patients come to medical area for 
treatment). 

2. Moving-point method. In this approach, 
a member of a task team or supply team brings 
supplies to the shelterees in their living areas. 
Moving-point distribution minimizes traffic 
problems and may be considered in shelters in 
which movement must be kept to a minimum 
(overcrowded shelters, or those with severe 
temperature problems). In order to be effective, 
moving-point distribution requires equipment 
such as a cart, or dolly, to move supplies 
through the shelter. 

3. Combined approach. This method, as the 
name implies, combines the features of the 
other two methods. A representative of a group 


of shelterees (usually a unit head) picks up 
the supplies for the group from a fixed point 
and brings them back to the living area where 
they are distributed to the group members. The 
combined approach appears to be the method 
of distribution that is applicable to the widest 
range of shelter situations. 

6.16 Multi-Purpose Use of Supplies. A major 
ingredient of a shelter supply program is the 
effective use of shelter supplies for purposes 
not originally intended This refers to pur¬ 
poses that are “in addition to” and not “instead 
of’ the original planned use. Some examples 
of the multi-purpose use of common shelter re¬ 
sources are listed below". 

1. Filled cartons can be employed as build¬ 
ing materials to erect a temporary barrier 
for a separate management, medical, sani¬ 
tation area, or whatever else is deemed de¬ 
sirable. 

2. A large number of filled cartons stacked 
together may have enough density to provide 
some radiation protection. 

3. Cardboard from empty cartons, placed 
over metal water drums, can make a seat or 
table, or even sleeping area. 

4. Empty cardboard cartons and metal 
food containers can be used to collect and 
store all types cf objects, from garbage to 
personal belongings. 

5. A maie urinal can be improvised from 
two five-gallon food tins snuggly fit into an 
empty food carton. 

Shelter Record* 

6.17 Much of the information on shelter re¬ 
sources and events that reaches management 
will be in the form of shelter records. In addi¬ 
tion to the in-shelter use of such records, they 
will be valuable to governmental authorities 
after the occupancy period in regrouping the 
population and initiating the reconstruction 
activities. Samples of the shelter records dis¬ 
cussed in this section are presented in Appen¬ 
dix A. 

6.18 The Shelter Log. The shelter log is the 
document that will contain a listing and a 
description of all the significant events that 
occurred during the shelter stay. 

1. Description of the leg. Any notebook 
or pad can be used as the shelter log. Be- 
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cause this is a document that will be turned 
over to the authorities after the shelter stay, 
it is suggested that the most substantial 
book or pad available be used for this pur¬ 
pose. 

2. Maintaining the shelter log. The task 
of maintaining the sheiter log is one of the 
key responsibilities of the administrative 
team. Entries should include events such as: 

a. Changes in vital statistics (births, 
deaths). 

b. Other important medical events (cases 
of major physical or emotional illness). 

c. Serious violations of shelter rules and 
corrective actions applied. 

d. Major management decisions. 

e. Daily summaries of shelter status and 
problems. 

6.19 The Communications Log. Messages en¬ 
tering or leaving the shelter should be en¬ 
tered in the communications log. This log 
should be maintained by the communication 
team, on a 24-hour basis. Separate sheets 
should be used for incoming and outgoing 
messages. 

6.20 The Radiation Monitoring Log. The ra¬ 
diation monitoring log will contain the peri¬ 
odic readings of radiation levels for a given 
time for specified areas within a shelter, and 
the accumulated doges for each area. 

6.21 Shelteree Radiation Exposure Record. 
This form is used to record daily radiation 
exposure doses which shelterees may receive. 
The record can be utilized in several ways: 

1. Radiological monitors and all persons 
who may be exposed to high radiation should 
have a personal radiation exposure record. 
It may be maintained individually or by a 
clerk assigned to this function. 

2. At the discretion of the manager, each 
shelter occupant can be issued a radiation 
exposure record. As approved by the shelter 
manager, persons can be advised once daily 
through group announcements of their esti¬ 
mated exposure during the previous 24 
hours. This may become complicated, how¬ 
ever, if the shelterees have been rotated to 
keep radiation exposure evenly distributed. 

3. Before emergence from the shelter, 
each person should be informed of the accu¬ 


mulated dose he has received through the 
shelter stay. 

6.22 Medical Records. A record of all medical 
events should be kept by the medical team. 
The names of people with medical problems 
should be entered, as well as their symptoms 
and any medication issued. The level of detail 
in the medical records will vary with the ex¬ 
tent of medical problems in a shelter. Under 
conditions of widespread illness, it will cer¬ 
tainly not be reasonable to record every minor 
medical discomfort. However, any medication 
issued should be recorded. 

6.28 The Supply Status Summary. In order 
to allocate shelter resources efficiently and 
equitably, up-to-date information on the over¬ 
all status of the shelter supplies must be pro¬ 
vided. The Supply Status Summary serves this 
purpose. 

6.24 In addition to the Supply Status Sum¬ 
mary for OCD stocks, a similar chart should be 
prepared for locally provided stocks, and for 
additional supplies brought into the shelter, 
where these categories are applicable. 

Private Property 

6.25 Everyone will bring personal items into 
the shelter, if only the contents of pockets and 
purses. Some people who have prepared them¬ 
selves prior to the attack iray bring in many 
items of survival eci/vt, aad supplies. The 
materials that shelter- ;arry in>'-o the shel¬ 
ter with them may i- > .stitute an important 
shelter resource. 

6.26 Materials Likely to be Brought into Shel¬ 
ter. The following represents a partial list of 
useful items of personal property that can rea¬ 
sonably be expected to be carried into the 
shelter, without advanced preparation on the 
part of shelterees: pocket knives, nail clippers 
and files, pens, pencils, writing pads (espe¬ 
cially if the shelter is located in an office build¬ 
ing), cosmetics (for use as improvised writing 
materials), pen-lights, non-prescription medi¬ 
cines (such as aspirins), hair pins, dips, tie 
clips, portable radios, lighters and matches, 
handkerchiefs, scarves belts, ties, and paper¬ 
back books. 

6.27 It may be necessary to exclude certain 
possessions from the shelter, either temporar- 
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ily or for the duration of the shelter stay. Pets 
may be a fairly common example of this cate¬ 
gory. Large bulky items, such as suitcases or 
trunks, may also have to be excluded from the 
shelter living area at least temporarily. 

6.28 Procedure* for Dealing with Private 
Property. Personal items brought in by the 
population should not be confiscated from their 
owners; they should be requested by shelter 
management and volunteered by their owners. 
The basis for the request should be the value 
of personal possessions to the survival of the 
group. Many people will understand the value 
of their possessions to group survival without 
appeals from management, and will volunteer 
them as soon as asked. Others may have to be 
shown that, when used for the common good, 
an item can contribute more to everyone’s sur¬ 
vival (including the owner's) than if the 
owner were to keep it solely for his own pur¬ 
poses. 

6.29 Even such items as weapons, liquor, and 
drugs should be requested by management as 
elements contributing positively to survival 


rather than as potentially dangerous posses¬ 
sions that may cause in-shelter problems. 

6.30 A list of specific items of potential value 
should be made up and communicated to the 
shelterees. The list should be as broad as pos¬ 
sible, so that many shelterees will have some¬ 
thing to contribute. If only a handful of people 
who had the foresight to prepare themselves 
for a shelter stay are asked to contribute, they 
may be resistant. However, if there is a broad 
base of contributions, everyone offering what 
he has, the resistance may be lessened. 

6.31 Some shelterees will not want to offer 
their personal belongings for the benefit of the 
group. The fact that such items have not been 
volunteered does not mean that they should 
not be entered among the shelter resources. It 
may be possible to allow the owner to retain 
possession of some items of private property 
and to use them to carry out group survival 
activities. An example of this is the possible ap¬ 
pointment of the owner of the only radio in 
the shelter as the communications monitor. 

6.32 A record should be kept of the posses¬ 
sions that shelterees have volunteered. 
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C HAm* 7 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES AND PATTERNS OF UVING 


A shelter stay under emergency conditions 
will be a strange and frightening experience 
for the confined population. One of the most 
potent positive factors in the adjustment of 
sheiterees to shelter living is firm leadership, 
visibly acting in the group’s behalf. One of the 
important ways in which shelter leadership 
can be brought home to the population is 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
a plan for shelter living. Included as major por¬ 
tions of this plan are a set of rules for shelter 
living, and a schedule of shelter activities and 
operations. Rules and schedules serve to inform 
sheiterees what they must do to maximize 
their survival chances. Shelter living patterns, 
represented by rules and schedules, also serve 
to make the future less uncertain by introduc¬ 
ing predictability into the shelter situation and 
indicating to sheiterees that the standards of 
the pre-shelter society will be maintained to 
the fullest possible extent 

The lasts of Social Control In-ShoHor 

7.1 Every group, from the small family to the 
entire society, has rules that must be adhered 
to over the long run by the members of the 
group if it is to achieve its goals. Social con¬ 
trol refers to the ways in which a group main¬ 
tains order, by establishing rules, communicat¬ 
ing than, insuring that they are obeyed, and 
applying corrective actions in the event of vio¬ 
lations. 

7.2 Because & community fallout shelter dur¬ 
ing its period of occupancy represents a tem¬ 
porary, miniature version of our society, one 
can examine the basis for maintaining order 
in a shelter by comparison with the basis of 
social control in the larger society. 

7.3 The rules of a society are of many differ¬ 
ent types, ranging from the habits and con¬ 
ventions of daily routine living to the deeply 
held moral principles for which people are pre¬ 


pared to sacrifice everything, including their 

lives. 

7.4 The rules of the society are obeyed for a 
number of different reasons. Because we are 
taught them from infancy on, many of the im¬ 
portant rules have become internalized; that 
is, they have become part of our way of think¬ 
ing and behaving. We obey them with little or 
no questioning, regardless of whether people 
are watching us or not; regardless of whether, 
at a given moment, the rules are to our advan¬ 
tage or not. 

7.5 Rules are also obeyed because of the direct 
influence of other persons. Other persons in¬ 
clude family, friends, authorities, everyone 
with whom we interact. We conform because 
we know that in so doing we strike a respon¬ 
sive chord in other persons with whom we 
associate or wish to associate, and are re¬ 
warded by them in deeds or words, or merely 
by the knowledge that they think well of us. 

7.6 The influence of other persons upon our 
conformity to rules is felt in an additional 
important way. We know how others will re¬ 
spond if we violate the rules. From a look of 
disappointment to a prison term, the reaction 
of others to a group member’s failure to con¬ 
form is a factor in maintaining order in any 
group. 

7.7 We follow rules for still another important 
reason. As rational beings, we can frequently 
recognize that a certain way of doing things 
will lead us to our intended goal more rapidly, 
efficiently, or economically. We follow a pat¬ 
tern of behavior because it makes sense to do 
so. 

7.8 In spite of the fact that some of the cus¬ 
toms and laws are contradictory, archaic, or 
not enforced, an overwhelming proportion of 
the population conforms without incident to 
the rules of the society. Ail indications are that 
our system of laws and our patterns of con- 
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fonnity to th«rn wi!l not be shuttered by a nu¬ 
clear attack upon our country. It can be ex¬ 
pected that a large majority of the population 
taking shelter will be predisposed to obey the 
rules of the shelter, for the reasons discussed 
above. 

7.9 However, there are factors associated 
with a disaster that create a potential for so¬ 
cial control problems. These include the imme¬ 
diate danger in which people are placed or 
imagine they are placed, concern for the safety 
of loved ones, the belief that nuclear attack 
represents the aid of civilization or of our so¬ 
ciety, and the unfamiliar and austere nature 
of shelter living. 

7.10 Overcoming the potentially disruptive 
effects of the above-mentioned factors is a ma¬ 
jor task of shelter management. In brief, the 
manager's responsibilities are: to construct a 
social situation within the shelter which inso¬ 
far as possible is modeled upon the character¬ 
istics of the pre-shelter society; to motivate 
people to behave appropriately by continually 
reinforcing “the rightness" of democratic val¬ 
ues and beliefs; and to sustain faith in the 
continuing existence ot the society and in its 
capability to recover and rebuild. 

Establishing Shelter Rules 

7.11 Types of Shelter Rules. Shelter rules 
can be divided into prescribed rules and elec¬ 
tive procedures. Prescribed rules are estab¬ 
lished by management and should be altered 
only by management They regulate behavicr 
that involves the safety and well being of the 
shelter population. Elective procedures are 
rules that are determined by the shelterees. A 
number of questions of shelter living can be left 
to shelterees for solution, according to their 
washes, as indicated by some form of democrat¬ 
ic procedure. 

7.12 Almost every aspect of shelter living 
should be governed by rules. This includes: 

1. Entering and leaving the shelter. 

2. Ail daily operations, such as feeding, 
sleeping, medical care. 

3. The use of all shelter equipment. 

4. Many types of personal behavior that 
are potentially disruptive: use of alcohol 
and drugs, sexual behavior, fighting, gam¬ 


bling, inappropriate use of supplies, and 

smoking. 

7.13 Procedures for Developing Rules. De¬ 
velop rules early. Wherever possible, specific 
rules should be made in advance of a shelter 
problem, rather than in response to it The 
early development of a set of rules will tend 
to strengthen the image of management au¬ 
thority and capability. 

Determine whether elective or prescribed 
rules. As a step in the development of a system 
of shelter rules, the manager must decide which 
rules can be left to the determination of shel- 
terees, and which must be established by man¬ 
agement. 

Consider purpose of rules. The manager must 
evaluate what each rule is supposed to accom¬ 
plish. He must determine whether it applies 
to all or to some shelterees, or whether it is to 
be in effect at all times or selected times, in 
all locations or in specified locations. 

Coordinate the development of rules. Be¬ 
cause of complexity of the shelter system, rules 
pertaining to one facet of shelter life will have 
effects upon other aspects of the shelter. A pro¬ 
cedure that is required to solve one in¬ 
shelter problem may create another problem. 
The manager and his advisors should evalu¬ 
ate the consequences of a specific rule in rela¬ 
tion to other specific shelter rules and to the 
system of rules as a whole. 

Make only necessary rules. The manager 
should consider whether a formal rule is neces¬ 
sary for a particular shelter problem or 
whether the informal pressures applied by 
group leaders and shelterees are sufficient to 
control the problem. 

7.14 Informing Shelterees about Rules. Early 
in the shelter stay, the manager or members 
of his staff should conduct a general shelter 
orientation session, at which time the impor¬ 
tant shelter regulations and the reasons for 
them should be described. 

7.15 The various team leaders should be 
briefed in detail about the rules pertinent to 
their specific areas of responsibility, and they, 
in turn, should discuss the rules in all necessary 
detail with the members ol‘ their respective 
teams. 
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Maintaining Ordar In-Shaltar 

7.16 Developing & set of rules is one manage¬ 
ment problem; ensuring thst the rules are im¬ 
plemented is quite another. The following sec- 
(ion discusses some of the issues relating to 
racial control—the maintenance of order—in 
a shelter. 

7.17 Preventing Social Control Problems. One 
of the best ways of maintaining order is to 
identify and respond to potential social con¬ 
trol problems before rules are actually broken. 
Although preventive measures will not likely 
solve all problems of social control, they should 
lessen the chance of occurrence of major rule 
infractions. 

7.18 There are many areas of management 
behavior that can be directed toward this end. 
In general, management should communicate 
to the shelter population the desirability of 
maintaining, where appropriate, the patterns 
of behavior that were prevalent in pre-shelter 
society. In addition, the management staff 
should communicate to the shelterees the con¬ 
tent of, and rationale for shelter rules, and, 
by their personal behavior, be a model for shel¬ 
terees to emulate. Items, such as weapons and 
valuables, which may become the cause of con¬ 
flict, should be kept under the control of man¬ 
agement Perhaps most important of all, shel¬ 
terees should be informed of the ways in which 
they can communicate any grievances or com¬ 
plaints they might have to management before 
their dissatisfaction reaches a level where it 
results in social control problems. 

7.19 Evaluating the Significance of Rule Vio¬ 
lations. Criteri' for defining social control 
problems. Social control problems can be 
thought of as behavior on the part of one or 
more persons that jeopardizes the survival and 
adjustment chances of ah or many of the shel¬ 
terees. 

7.20 Some violations of the rules are more 
critical in-shelter than they would normally 
be. Such problems as disobedience of the rules, 
hoarding supplies, and general uncooperative- 
neas, may assume greater importance in-shel¬ 
ter than would usually be attributed to them. 
Other forms of behavior usually frowned upon 
will have to be tolerated within limits in¬ 
shelter. Scanty dress is one example; lack of 
privacy, another. 


7.21 Serious fn-Shelter Offenses. A serious 
management problem can result from the cu¬ 
mulative impact of minor violations of rules. 
Under certain conditions, a social control prob¬ 
lem will pose a threat to the shelter in spite 
of Die feet that the specific violation may be 
closer to being a petty annoyance than a crimi¬ 
nal act. What makes this a serious situation 
is the number of people who are violating the 
ruie, and the time and conditions under which 
they have ehosen to do so. For example, if one 
person on one occasion drinks more water than 
his ration calls for, it might be considered a 
minor problem, whereas if a number of shel¬ 
terees refuse to abide by the rules for water 
rationing over a period of time, shelter survival 
may be jeopardized. 

7.22 The second type of major in-shelter of¬ 
fense is that of the unpredictable, individual, 
violent act. Certain violations pose grave prob¬ 
lems for management, regardless of how in¬ 
frequently they might occur. A single crimi¬ 
nal act, such as murder, rape, or other felony, 
can instantaneously upset the stability of the 
shelter. 

7.23 Evaluating Deviant Behavior and it 
Effects. If a social control problem arises in¬ 
shelter that is more than a personal quarrel 
between several shelterees, a rapid assessment 
of the situation must be made. The evaluation 
should include the following points: 

1. What is the nature of the disorder 
(exactly what is happening)? 

2. What are the immediate effects upon 
shelter survival? 

3. What are the apparent causes of the 
situation ? 

4. What are the appropriate corrective 
procedures? 

5. How many shelterees are actively in¬ 
volved ? 

6. Does the situation appear to have an 
organized basis? 

7. If so, who are the leaders and whom 
do they appear to represent ? 

8. What is the “mood” of the shelterees 
who are not actively involved at the mo¬ 
ment? 

7.24 Applying Corrective Actions. The appro¬ 
priate corrective action depends on the seri- 
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vival. Corrective saCtions may range from a 
few words quietly spoken to a minor offender 
by his friends or relations, to arrest and physi¬ 
cal restraint for the most serious offenses. 

7.25 There are certain corrective actions that 
are to be avoided because of their effect on 
other sheltered. In this category are expul¬ 
sion, physical punishment, denial of survival 
necessities such as food and water, or humiliat¬ 
ing penalties such as shaving the head or 
wearing special clothing or symbols. Above all, 
in applying corrective actions, the manager 
must, himself, realize and make it clear to 
others that he is concerned only with group 
survival, not with the administration of jus¬ 
tice to an individual who has broken a shelter 
rule. 

7.26 The administration of corrective actions 
is the duty of the shelter manager. He may 
seek the advice of members of his staff, but 
the responsibility is his. Such procedures as 
mock trials with shelteree juries determining 
guilt or innocence are not recommended. This 
does not mean that the manager should not be 
advised by members of the shelter staff in the 
matter of corrective actions. Especially valua¬ 
ble would be the advice of professional persons 
in the law enforcement and legal fields. The 
manager may also want to sample shelteree 
opinion, through the advisory committee, be¬ 
fore applying corrective actions. 

7.27 Administrative Considerations in Social 
Control. Major violations should be entered 
into the shelter log. Information about the vio¬ 
lation and the offender should be listed, includ¬ 
ing the corrective action that was administered 
by the shelter manager. After the shelter stay, 
this information should be turned over to the 
appropriate authorities, who will determine 
whether further action is necessary. 

7.28 If communication is possible between the 
shelter and the control center, the shelter man¬ 
ager should inform the control center of in¬ 
stances of major deviance, and of the correc¬ 
tive actions that have been taken. Before the 
end of the shelter stay, the manager should 
coordinate with the control center about the 
disposition of individuals who have committed 
serious offenses while in-shelter. 


TH# Shelter Schedule 

7.2S (liven the multiplicity of tasks to per¬ 
form in a shelter, a formal schedule of activities 
is a requirement for effective management, A 
schedule also erves a basic purpose for shei- 
teres. It introduces a rhythm, an order, into 
shelter life; it tells the individual what he can 
expect and when. 

7.30 If a schedule is not available at the time 
of shelter occupancy, it should be developed as 
soon as possible by the manager and his staff. 
High-priority activities (e.g., radiological pro¬ 
tection, medical care, food and water distribu¬ 
tion) should be scheduled very early in the 
shelter stay. Activities such as planned recrea¬ 
tion might benefit by a delay of several days 
before being introduced into the shelter 
schedule. 

7.31 The schedule should not be regarded as 
a rigid, inflexible guide to daily activities for 
the length of the shelter stay. Many factors, 
such as shelter emergencies, heat and/or lack 
of ventilation, and initial unfamiliarity with 
duties, may bring about changes in the sched¬ 
ule. In addition, there may be reasons for pur¬ 
posely modifying the schedule to provide shel¬ 
tered with some welcome variation in the daily 
routine. 

7.32 Sample schedules for the routine phase of 
shelter occupancy are presented in Ap¬ 
pendix A. 

7.33 Factors Influencing the Shelter Schedule. 
The following points should be taken into con¬ 
sideration in developing a shelter schedule. 

1. Short attention span. Under the phy¬ 
sical and psychological conditions prevailing 
in the shelter, it will be more difficult than 
usual for shelterees to focus their attention 
upon a person or persons for an extended 
period of time. Consequently, activities 
should not be scheduled for periods longer 
than an hour without short breaks to allow 
shelterees to stretch and relax. If shelterees 
appear to be having difficulty in maintaining 
attention, it may be necessary to schedule 
even shorter periods of a particular group 
activity. 

2. Spread activities throughout the day. 
Such activities as training and recreation 
should not be concentrated in one part of 



the shelter day. but rather should be blended 
into the schedule so that morning-, afternoon, 
and evening each contain training and rec¬ 
reation sessions. 

8. Schedule training activities when shel- 
terees are most alert. Because of their im¬ 
portance, training sessions shouid be held 
when ahelterees have the greatest attention 
span. In shelters with survival food stocks, 
mealtime and clean-up can be regarded as a 
relaxing activity. It may, therefore, be de¬ 
sirable to schedule training sessions for 
adults shortly after meals or breaks, when 
shelterees should be rested, and hunger and 
thirst are not competing for the individual’s 
attention. 

4. Maps and daytime rest periods. On the 
sample shelter schedule, two half-hour nap 
periods are suggested during "quiet activi¬ 
ties" time. There is ample evidence to sug¬ 
gest that adults, as well as children, will 
require naps. Additional opportunities for 
naps and rest periods are built into the 
schedule in the times allotted for certain 
sedentary activities. Feeding is a good ex¬ 
ample. Although an hour is scheduled for 
feeding the entire shelter population, each 
sheiteree will spend considerably less time 
than that in receiving and consuming his 
portion of food and water. He can spend the 
remainder of the hour in rest or quiet ac¬ 
tivities. 


5, Wafer and biscuit breaks. Several 
water and biscuit breaks are recommended 
in the schedule. The food consume* in 
breaks will be subtracted from the daily in¬ 
dividual ration, and does not const!tote a 
caloric bonus. The advantages of food and 
water breaks are threefold. 

a. The palatability of the survival ration 
may be enhanced if individuals eat only a 
few biscuits at a time. 

b. Feelings of hunger and thirst may be 
assuaged by having a number of small meals 
at shorter intervals as opposed to eating 
and drinking larger portions only three 
times a day. 

c. The “coffee break" as a cultural phe¬ 
nomenon in our society can be carried over 
to the shelter as a relaxing, cohesion-produc¬ 
ing portion of the morning and afternoon. 

7.34 Factors to Consider in a Two-Shift Sched¬ 
ule. Some shelters may have to incorporate a 
two-shift schedule due to lack of space for 
sleeping. It Is important to relize that the 
two-shift schedule is more than just a one-shift 
schedule carried out at two different tunes. 
Two factors to consider in developing the two- 
shift schedule are: (1) optimum use of com¬ 
mon time I that is, when both shifts are 
awake), anr. (2) noise and other distractions 
—assign the awake shift to relatively quiet 
duties while the other shift is sleeping. 
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ATMOSPHERE AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


The Importance of Atmosphere and 
Temperature Control 

Of ali the basic human needs described in 
this document, the one with the most immedi¬ 
ate and widespread impact upon survival is 
atmosphere and temperature control. The 
phrase "atmosphere and temperature control” 
covers several problem areas, each vital for 
sustaining life. 

Generally speaking, these problems are dealt 
with through methods of air exchange; that is, 
the introduction of ample quantitites of fresh 
air into the shelter and the simultaneous re¬ 
moval of stale air. 

Most community shelters currently lack the 
equipment to achieve air exchange mechani¬ 
cally. The majority of shelters will have to 
depend upon the natural circulation of air 
through the shelter to solve their atmosphere 
and temperature control problem. 

Monagement Goals 

8.1 The major management goals fall into 
three categories. One is concerned with main¬ 
taining the temperature of the shelter within 
survival bounds. The second deals with the con¬ 
trol of the critical atmospheric components, 
namely, carbon dioxide and oxygen. The third 
goal is the control of noxious substances, 
which can be fatal (as in the case of carbon 
monoxide), or which can negatively affect 
shelter efficiency and morale (as in the case of 
odors). 

Tho Concept of Air Exchange 

8.2 Air exchange is the introduction of fresh 
air into the shelter and the simultaneous re¬ 
moval of stale air from the shelter through 
natural or mechanical means. 

8.3 Natural ventilation is the circulation of 
air through wall cracks, open doors and win¬ 


dows, around closed doors and other openings 
present in shelters which are above ground, 
or in unsealed basements. 

8.4 Forced or mechanical ventilation is the 
more effective method for providing air ex¬ 
change. This method employs mechanical 
equipment such as fans and blowers to ex¬ 
change air. 

8.5 Determining Shelter Air Exchange Re¬ 
quirement*. It is difficult to determine the 
amount of air exchange which will be necessary 
in a given shelter. The volume of exchange re¬ 
quired will depend upon sixe of the shelter, 
number of shelterees, and outside environ¬ 
mental conditions, such as the temperature and 
humidity. In a shelter using mechanical venti¬ 
lation, three cubic feet of fresh air per person 
per minute has been widely suggested as a 
minimum rate of air exchange for maintaining 
a safe atmospheric composition. However, this 
rate of exchange will be inadequate for limit¬ 
ing the increase in temperature and humidity 
during warm weather unless supplementary 
cooling is provided 

8.6 The Concept of Effective Ttmperafrme. 
“Effective temperature’’ is a useful concept for 
classifying the effects of temperature on the 
comfort of the shelter population "Effective 
temperature” is a composite measure of tem¬ 
perature, humidity, and air movement As an 
example, if the temperature is 75 deg r ees 
Fahrenheit, the humidity is average, and there 
is sufficient air movement, the result would be 
a quite comfortable environment; however, 
with ro perceptible air movement and high 
humidity, the sac.? temperature would create 
an uncomfortable situation. The concept of. 
"effective temperature,” then, indicates that 
the three variables of temperature, humidity, 
and air movement should all be taken into con¬ 
sideration when evaluating the suitability of a 
given shelter environment. 
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Controlling Tamperotur* in Notv rally 
Ventilated Shelter* 

8.7 Causes of Temperature Extremes. The 
cause* of temperature extremes in shelters gen¬ 
erally fall into one of two categories: (1) those 
due to external conditions (e.g., the tempera¬ 
ture of the air being drawn into the shelter), 
and (2) those due to events within the shelter. 
By far the moat important factor in the latter 
category is the body heat generated by shelter 
occupants. In a crowded fallout shelter, most 
of the body heat will be dissipated by releas¬ 
ing heat and moisture to the shelter air. Heat 
may also be generated by hot plates or heating 
unit* used to prepare food or by shelter ma¬ 
chinery. 

8.8 Effects of Temperature Extremes. The 
range of temperature from 68-72° F. effective 
temperature normally provides optimum com¬ 
fort. Many shelters will experience tempera¬ 
ture conditions that are more severe than the 
optimum range. However, effective tempera¬ 
ture between the range cf 78-85°F. can be tol¬ 
erated by moat people for long periods of time. 
With effective temperatures higher than 85°F., 
heat-stress reactions become progressively 
more intense, with debilitation and even death 
as possible outcomes. At high effective tempera¬ 
tures, work efficiency will decrease. Those per¬ 
forming physical activities may suffer increased 
accidents from inattention and poor judgment, 
and the quality of sustained intellectual tasks 
will decrease due to the inattention produced. 
Irritability and expression of aggression may 
be common. Generally, the lower range of tol¬ 
erability extends downward to 50 degrees with 
adequate food and clothing. 

8.9 Detection of Temperature Extremes. To 
determine high effective temperature when in¬ 
struments are not available, the body tempera¬ 
ture of approximately ten per cent of the 
population can be checked at half-hour inter 
vals when high effective temperature is sus¬ 
pected. In a very large shelter a check of two 
per cent of the population may be adequate in 
any one shelter area. If the average rise in 
body temperature of the sample approaches 
two degrees Fahrenheit above normal, reme¬ 
dial action should be teken. For accuracy, tem¬ 
peratures should never v- x«n after physical 
exertion. 


8.10 Limited Control of High Effective Tem¬ 
perature. The control of high effective tem¬ 
perature in naturally ventilated shelters is 
limited to two procedures—the reduction of 
heat-producing activities and the utilisation of 
initial coolness within the shelter. 

1. Avoiding heat-producing activities. 
The most important heat-producing elements 
in the shelters are Idle ahelterees themselves. 
Management should encourage the cessation 
of all but vital activities, encouraging rest 
periods and other sedentary activities. Other 
areas for management concern are the con¬ 
trol of heat-producing appliances and th« 
prevention of evaporation (a heat-producing 
process) from such sources as open water 
cans, garbage, etc. 

2. Utilize initial coolness. Initially, the 
earth surrounding an underground shelter 
may give some cooling effect for the first 
day or two, after which the temperature in 
the shelter will increase rapidly. If entry 
occurs during hot weather and the shelter 
feels comparatively cool, the shelter should 
not be heated. 

8.11 Control of Lore Effective Temperature 

1. Physical activity. Unrestricted activ¬ 
ity, exercise, and dose body contact will 
help to raise both the body and the shelter 
temperatures. 

2. Hot beverages and food. Heated food 
and beverages will make people feel warm, 
and will thereby aid morale considerably. 

3. Improvised covers. Covers may be im¬ 
provised from newspapers (which can be 
wrapped around the body), cardboard, or 
any other available materials. 

Maintaining Atmospheric Balance in 
Naturally Ventilated Shelters 

8.12 A life-sustaining atmosphere must re¬ 
tain a relative balance of atmosphere compo¬ 
nents. An excessive increase in carbon dioxide 
and an excessive reduction of oxygen must be 
prevented, and ell toxic or noxious components, 
such as carbon monoxide, must be kept -o a 
minimum. 

8.13 Oxygen Carbon Dioxide Balance. When 
discussing oxygen/carbon dioxide require¬ 
ments, two factors must be taken into eonai-i- 



oration: (1) the absolute amount of each in 
the atmosphere, and (2) the relative amount 
of one to the other. Air normally contains 
approximately 21 per cent oxygen by volume 
and 0.02 to 0.04 per cent carbon dioxide. When 
oxygen drops below 14 per cent by volume, 
and/or carbon dioxide rises to two to four per 
cent, adverse physiological symptoms will be¬ 
gin to occur. However, even in cases where the 
percentage of oxygen remains high, an excess 
of carbon dioxide will have adverse effects. 
While extremes greater than this may be tol¬ 
erable for a very brief time, all studies indicate 
that a low-oxygen to high-carbon-di cod de ratio 
over more than a few hours can be fatal or 
highly damaging. 

8.14 Causes of Oxygen/Carbon Dioxide Prob¬ 
lems. The major problem is carbon dioxide. 
Unless there is adequate fresh-air supply, car¬ 
bon dioxide will tend to build up rapidly, and 
symptoms of excess carl-on dioixide may be in 
evidence even before the oxygen levels have 
dropped significantly. Carbon dioxide is a prod¬ 
uct of combustion (burning) and results from: 
(1) human metabolism of food, (2) open 
flames, (3) smoke or exhaust from auxiliary 
power sources within the shelter, or (4) even 
cigarette smoking. Since most shelters will not 
have auxiliary power sources, the major cause 
of carbon dioxide will be the result of human 
activity. 

8.15 Symptoms and Effects of Oxygen/Car* 
bon Dioxide Imbalance. As the level of carbon 
dioxide content rises, breathing becomes deeper 
and quicker. As the level reaches the maximum 
allowable content, nausea may occur, followed 
by inability to coordinate and unconsciousness. 
Carbon dioxide in excess of ten per cent will 
produce unconsciousness. The symptoms of ox¬ 
ygen deficiency are similar to alcoholic intoxi¬ 
cation, and include impairment of vision and 
reaction time, anger, and extremes of exhilara¬ 
tion, boiaterousness, and even hallucinations. 
Fingernails and lips will turn blue. Below five 
per cent concentration of oxygen, death will 
occur within a few minutes. 

8.16 Detection of Atmosphere Imbalances. 
Shelterees may be affected by atmosphere im¬ 
balances without becoming aware of the cause. 
It may be difficult to distinguish the effects of 
atmospheric imbalances from other conditions 


with similar symptoms. However, atmosphere 
imbalances should affect a number of shelter¬ 
ees almost simultaneously as contrasted to in¬ 
dividual anxiety reactions. If one sbelteree 
faints, it may be a mult of emotional stress; 
however, if several persons faint, the manager 
should suspect atmospheric imbalance as the 
possible cause. If people located near fresh-air 
intakes seem to be in much better condition 
than those who are distant from the intakes, 
an atmospheric problem should be suspected, 

8.17 Other Noxious Atmospheric Components 

1. Carbon monoxide. Carbon monoxide is 
colorless, odorless, and tasteless, and there¬ 
fore extremely difficult to detect. Carbon 
monoxide may have serious cumulative effects 
in very minute quantities. It may be a prob¬ 
lem whenever ventilation or exhaust is in¬ 
adequate. 

Carbon monoxide is given off by engine 
exhaust fumes, tobacco smoke, or open 
flames. For this reason, any engines in¬ 
shelter should be located in a separate room 
with special exhaust ports. Smoking may 
have to be curtailed if a forced-ventilation 
Systran is not available, and open flames 
should be allowed only if proper exhaust is 
available. 

Symptoms of carbon monixide toxicity are 
flushed skin, dizziness, lack of strength, 
poor balance, fainting, and mental confusion. 
Unconsciousness and death can result 
quickly. 

2. Other gases. Certain common sub¬ 
stances may be dangerous in a closed, poorly 
vented shelter. A partial list of things to be 
avoided includes cleaning agents, solvents, 
degreasers, carbon dioxide refrigerants, am¬ 
monia, pressurized dispensers or aerosols, 
broken mercury thermometers, and some 
types of fire extinguishers. 

3. Odors. While people will be sble to 
adapt to most offensive odors after a few 
hours, odors resulting from sanitation prob¬ 
lems, illness, or death can be objectionable- 
even fear producing—and may contribute to 
a loss of appetite, nausea, and irritability. 
Although these odors might not force anyone 
out of the shelter, they may make adjust¬ 
ment to shelter living more difficult. 
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*,18 Central of Atmosphere Components. 

Thera are three basic approaches that can be 

taken by management to “normalise” the shei- 

ter atmosphere. 

1. Control those devices and/or activi¬ 
ties that produce atmosphere imbalance or 
noxious odors. This would include proper 
venting of power equipment, control of 
smoking, control of sheiteree activity (for 
oxygen and carbon dioxide balance), and iso¬ 
lation of garbage and body wastes. 

i. Open shelter windows and entrances 
to provide for additional air circulation. 

3. Move shetterees to other areas within 
the shelter or, ns a last resort, to other 
abetters. 

A ugment e d Atmosphere and Temperature 
Control Facility 

8.19 Elements and Problems of Mechanical 

Ventilation System 

1. Equipment. The problems which arise 
in the use of mechanical ventilation will 
generally be associated with operation, 
maintenance, and limitations of the equip¬ 
ment Depending upon the capacity and effi¬ 
ciency of the equipment it may also be nec¬ 
essary to augment a mechanical system with 
procedures recommended for natural venti¬ 
lation, in order to increase the comfort of the 
shelter. 

2. Power supply. Al! forced-ventilation 
systems will require some type of power, 
either electrical (from a public utility or 
auxiliary power sources) or manual (such 
as the pedal-operated packaged ventilation 
kit). 

8, Technical personnel Although a me¬ 
chanical ventilation system can generally be 
operated by untrained persons, a competent 
technical supervisor and crew should handle 
repair and maintenance aspects of the venti¬ 
lation system. Where ventilation kits are sup¬ 


plied, instructions with the kits will have 
to be followed carefully and exactly. 

4. Technical information. Technical 
manuals on deployment, operation, mainte¬ 
nance, and repair for each piece of shelter 
equipment should be attached to that equip¬ 
ment or located in a convenient place, 

5. Temperature variation. The air at the 
intake opening of a mechanical ventilation 
system may be relatively cool arid drafty 
compared to the hot, humid air at the ex¬ 
haust outlet Consequently, sheltered may 
tend to crowd toward the intake opening to 
compensate for the temperature varitions. 
Because this condition may create friction 
over shelter location assignment, the shelter 
manager may wish to arrange some form 
of rotation. 

8.20 Filtration Filters are not a part of the 
Federal marking and stocking program. How¬ 
ever. some shelters with augmented capabili¬ 
ties have filters. There are important implica¬ 
tions for shelter management stemming from 
the use of filters. These include: 

1. Insufficient air. When a filter is used 
in a forced-ventilation system, energy is re¬ 
quired to overcome the resistance which 
incoming air meets when being pulled 
through the filter. As it becomes dogged by 
dust or particles, resistance to air flow in¬ 
creases and the rate of air flow may be 
substantially reduced. Although filters vary 
in dust-holding capacity, if the filters are 
clean at the beginning of occupancy, the in¬ 
creased resistance due to two weeks of 
operation should not be excessive. 

2. Susceptibility to damage. Almost all 
filters are susceptible to blast damage. Hu¬ 
midity is a problem particularly for chemi¬ 
cal or charcoal filters, which can be destroyed 
by high humidity. Without air-conditioning 
capabilities, these filters may have limited 
life. 
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CHA9TU 9 


WATER 


71m Importance of Water 

9.1 Of all the provisions stocked in a public 
shelter, water is the most directly and imme¬ 
diately related to survival in an extended shel¬ 
ter stay. The shelter supplies provided by the 
Federal government for qualified shelters are 
indicated in Appendix B. The amount of water 
contained in the OCD water drums will pro¬ 
vide lees water per person than we normally 
consume. However, it has been demonstrated 
that people can survive on one quart of water 
per day under the following conditions. 

1. When temperature and humidity fail 
close to the optimum (68-72°F. effective 
temperature). 

2. When vigorous physical activity is re¬ 
stricted. 

S. When salty or other thirst-provoking 
foods are eliminated from the diet 

4. When iilness and injuries that in¬ 
crease an individual's need for water (diar¬ 
rhea, burns) are absent from the shelter. It 
should be recognized that increased temper¬ 
ature sharply increases water requirements. 

9.2 Water deprivation will have both physical 
and emotional consequences. After a certain 
period of time the physical damage to the body 
becomes irreversible; increased water intake 
does not lead to recovery after this point A 
four or five day period of total water depriva¬ 
tion will result in the death of a large part of 
the shelter population. Water deprivation re¬ 
sults in impaired mental functioning, ulti¬ 
mately leading to states of hallucination and 
confusion. 

9.3 The importance of water to survival is a 
fact that may enter into a number of crucial 
shelter management problems. For example: 
<1) trips outside tht shelter io replenish water 
stocks may be required l/efore external radia¬ 
tion i»ve!s are complete!) safe, and (2) shel- 
teree reaction to lack oi water or what are 


perceived as unfair practices in toe distribution 
and use of water, may threaten the mainte¬ 
nance of order. 

Management Goats 

9.4 The major responsibilities of shelter man¬ 
agement in regard to water are: (1) to con¬ 
trol the use of, and distribution of, water 
supplies, (2) to obtain and render potable, 
alternate sources of water, and (3) to control 
those aspects of shelter life that bear on water 
consumption, such as the shelter diet, the ac¬ 
tivity level, and use of heat-producing equip¬ 
ment 

Shelter Water Resource* 

9.5 OCD Stocks. Current OCD supplies pro¬ 
vide 17.5 gallon steel drums including polyeth¬ 
ylene liners for water storage When filled, 
each drum will supply water for five shelter 
spaces at the rate of one quart per person pm* 
d*‘y for two weeks. These water containers 
and liners serve a dual purpose; when emptied 
they are to be used as toilets. 

9.6 Additional Sources of Water. A major man¬ 
agement obligation is to explore the possibili¬ 
ties of obtaining water from sources other 
than the OCD supplies. 

1. Public water system. A number of 
shelters located in areas remote from any 
nuclear blast may find the public water sys¬ 
tem in operation after an attack. However, 
rather than depending on the uninterrupted 
operation of the public system, it may be 
desirable to fill bathtubs, sinks, buckets, etc. 
to provide as much water as possible in the 
shelter in the event of subsequent unavail¬ 
ability of public water supplies. 

2. Water external to the shelter. In this 
category are v.ater-storage tanks, OCD- 
stocked containers in other areas or shelters, 
and wells that may have been especially dug 
with the shelter in mind. 
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Z. Water internal to structure. A num¬ 
ber at shelter® will have a significant quan¬ 
tity of water within ih«r own structure. The 
major source will be the building water sys¬ 
tem, in pipes, water closets. etc. Liquid- 
packed foods and ice Tram refrigerators are 
also Included in this category. 

Making Wer**r Utah;* 

9.7 la toast cases, the primary water supply 
stocked in the OCD drums will be drinkable 
without any additional treatment required iu- 
shelter. However, water from other sources 
may Have to be decontaminated and/or purified. 

9.8 Decontamination. The decontamination 
of food and water is discussed in chapter 2, 
paragraphs 2.50-2.53. 

9.9 Purification. Water purification means 
the removal of harmful contaminants other 
than radioactive particles from the water sup¬ 
ply. The three types of impurities which will 
be encountered moot frequently are bacteria, 
foreign bodies, and toxics (e.g., anti-rust chem¬ 
icals). 

9.10 The likelihood of encountering toxic ele¬ 
ments in the shelter water supply will be small. 
Bacteria may be combated with water-purifi¬ 
cation tablets, which are provided in Federally 
stocked shelters. Several drops of chlorine 
household bleach or tincture of iodine added 
to each quart of water also can be quite effec¬ 
tive, as will boiling the water for at least one 
minute. 

9.11 Foreign bodies may be removed by fil¬ 
tering the water through filter paper, gauze, 
fiberglass, or finely woven fabric; or by allow¬ 
ing the water to stand until the sediment set¬ 
tles, and pouring off the “clean" water. 

9.12 Aeration Water that has been stored in 
a closed system or a container for any length 
of time may be experienced by many people as 
having a bad taste. While the water may be 
perfectly drinkable, sheiteree acceptance may 
be affected because of the belief that the water 
is unsafe. Water that has been stored for an 
extended period can be made more palatable by 
aeration; that is, by carefully pouring the 
water from one container to another severai 
times. 


Control end Use of Water 

9.13 Because water is essential for life, it is 
of primary im?K>rtance to prevent its waste 
and to ensure that it is rationed fairly. Even 
when shelter water supplies appear plentiful, 
the shelter manager should initially operate 
under the assumption that unforeseen factors 
such as overcrowding, loss of water, or an ex¬ 
tended shelter stay may reduce the availability 
of water- Is addition, it may be desirable to 
save water for the immediate post-sheiter 
period, if possible. All this makes a plan for 
the control and use of water and its strict 
implementation necessary. 

9.14 Tapping OCD Water Drums. In order 
to tap water containers with a minimum of 
loss, the bag must be siphoned with the pro¬ 
vided tube. Directions for the use of the si¬ 
phon are included among the Federal stocks. 
Starting siphon action by mouth suction is 
unnecessary, unsanitary, and must be dis¬ 
couraged. 

9.15 In order to stop the flow of water, either 
a medical clamp found with the syringe in 
some OCD medical kits, or some type of im¬ 
provised clasp or tie (for example, a paper 
clip) should be used. When the water in the 
drum is too low to ftow freely, the drum 
should be elevated so that water can continue 
to flow. After the water supply has been de¬ 
pleted, any additional water which has spilled 
into the outer bag should be used before the 
empty drum is used for other purposes 

9.16 Tapping Other Water Sources, The pro¬ 
cedures to obtain water from such sources as 
pipes, water tanks and closets, and storage 
tanks all basically involve similar steps. Some¬ 
one with a knowiege of the building water 
system should be consulted to assist in ths 
location of valves and other system compo¬ 
nents. At the time of shelter entry, ail wate.- 
intake valves for the buildin, and for individ¬ 
ual tanks should be shut off. Then a valve or 
faucet at the highest, radiologically safe point 
should be opened, to provide the required pres¬ 
sure for tapping the source. To conserve water, 
all water taps except the one required for pres¬ 
sure should be closed. 

9.17 Etpunl versus Special Rations. Generally, 
an eqaui porta.n for all, no matter how lim¬ 
ited, will be the most acceptable form of ra- 
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lioning, particularly in larger shelters. If, 
however, the shelter population is highly moti¬ 
vated and cohesive, different rations may be 
established for different people, according to 
their needs. For exam pie. persons engaged in 
physical activities, diabetics, persons suffering 
from burns, etc., may require more than the 
normal ration in order to function, or even 
survive, 

9.18 Scheduling Water Servmgs. Water 
should be served at egul&r intervals during 
the day. A schedule of five or six water serv¬ 
ings per day is recommended, to be distributed 
with each serving of food. Sample daily water 
distribution times are indicated in the shelter 
schedule. Appendix A. In small shelters, a 
water record may be kept for each shelteree 
by the water team, allowing for flexibility in 
water rationing. 

9.19 Drinking Containers. Each shelteree 
should have his own container for the dura¬ 
tion of the shelter stay. Some Federally pro¬ 
vided stocks contain covered plastic cups in 
the sanitation kits, while others contain pUuv 


tse-iined paper cup*. Shelters® should be cau¬ 
tioned about care of the cups, as they must be 
made U last for an extended period of time. 
If there is sufficient space and equipment, a 
rack or sirmiar device may be constructed for 
the storage of drinking cups. Ke&ardlssa of 
how cups are stored, each person should put 
his initials or name on his cup for identifica¬ 
tion purposes. 

9.20 Other Uses of Water. Although water 
may be desirable for other shelter functions, 
such as personal hygiene, sanitation, fire sup¬ 
pression, and decontamination, these are sec¬ 
ondary uses and other alternatives to water 
will frequently be available. If, however, drink¬ 
ing water is more than adequate for all even¬ 
tualities, management may allocate water for 
the above purposes. 

Noa-ccntaminated water which is consid¬ 
ered nondrinkable because of impurities may 
be used in fire fighting, decontamination 
from fallout sanitation, personal hygiene, and 
heating food containers. 
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SAFETY 


The importanca of Sofoty Acttvhie* 

During the course of a shelter stay, the 
structural integrity of the shelter and the 
safety of its occupants can be threatened by 
many environmental conditions. Some of the 
potential hazards are associated with the 
weapon effects discussed in previous chapters. 
Some threats may be independent of weapon 
effects (e.g., a Are in-shelter caused by 
carelessness). Shelters that contain safety 
and repair equipment and personnel trained 
in their use will have more alternatives in 
combating environmental threats, and will re¬ 
quire a well-developed plan for conducting 
safety a: Livitiea. However, even in shelters 
that have little or no equipment, some form 
of planning is necessary to allow the manager 
to select the best course possible in an emer¬ 
gency situation. 

In the event of actual or threatened struc¬ 
tural damage to the shelter, the manager will 
have to make several vital decisions. 

1. Can protective or corrective actions 
be taken in time to maintain the integrity 
of the shelter against fallout ? 

2. If this cannot be done, should th 
aheltereee be relocated, or should the actions 
be continued with the realization that some 
of the shelterees may receive high doses of 
radiation? 

8. What information should shelterees 
be given and what instructions issued so 
that they can help, or at least Dot hinder, 
the necessary operations ? 

Management Goals 

10.1 The objectives of a safety program are: 
(1) to develop and maintain a capability to 
combat specific environmental threats, such 
as Are; (2) to organize the various teams and 
special groups that may be necessary as part 


of the safety program; and (3) to prepare 
shelterees, through information and training, 
to respond appropriately to shelter emer¬ 
gencies. 

Fire Prevention and Control 

10.2 The goal of Are safety is to prevent 
Ares from starting in the shelter and to ex¬ 
tinguish all fires in-shelter and within the 
structure housing the shelter. 

10.3 Cause* and Effects of In-Shelter Fires 
Fire prevention will have to deal with several 
types of Ares: (1) those caused either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly by nuclear weapons, or 
(2) in-shelter Ares unrelated to weapon 
effects, caused by smoking, heat-producing 
devices, Aammable elements, or spontaneous 
combustion. 

10.4 Fire can affect a shelter, its equipment, 
and inhabitants through: (1) flame damage; 
(2) the effects of smoke, toxic fumes, or oxygen 
depletion; or (3) the toxic actions of certain 
kinds of chemical Are extinguishers. In addi¬ 
tion to these physical effects, management may 
face a serious problem of uncontrolled re¬ 
sponse to Are by shelterees, which can cause 
needless damage, injuries, or death. 

10.5 Fire Pr<. mention and Detection Proce¬ 
dures and Guidelines. As soon after shelter 
entry as feasible, management should empha¬ 
size the importance of Are prevention and 
instruct shelterees in the Are regulations that 
will apply. 

10.6 The second step should be an inspection 
of the shelter to locate and dispose of Are haz¬ 
ards, such as old papers and oily rags. 

10.7 A general Are watch should be estab¬ 
lished to observe all possible sources of Are. 
Instruments such as smoke detectors and heat 
sensors will seldom be found in a shelter. 
Therefore, a fire watch is the most practical 
approach for fire detection. A fire watch con- 




lists of a number of shelterees who are as¬ 
signed regular fire-monitoring shifts to inspect 
given areM of the shelter. The number of peo¬ 
ple on fire watch depends upon the size and 
configuration of the shelter, but at least one 
person should be on this watch at all times. 
IGJ Certain items should be given special 
attention in a fire-monitoring program. Among 
these are exposed shelter wiring, shelter 
machinery, oxygen containers, volatile sub¬ 
stances (such as fuel, solvents, and cleaning 
agents), and any flammable debris. 

10.9 After a fire watch is organized, the 
emergency exits should he noted and shelter- 
ees drilled in evacuation procedures. 

10.10 Restrictions may have to be imposed 
on smoking and the use of highly flammable 
materials. It may be desirable to establish a 
special smoking area away from flammable 
material, preferably near a ventilation ex¬ 
haust, and containing sand pails or other 
suitable containers for matches and cigarette 
butts. 

10.11 Fire Suppression Equipment, Fire¬ 
fighting equipment is not being stocked at 
presort by the Office of Civil Defense. How¬ 
ever, dfy-ch«mical fire extinguishers and pails 
of sand or water placed in stirrup-type water 
pumps are recommended by OCD. 

10.12 Many buildings will have portable ex¬ 
tinguishers, which can be collected and 
brought into the shelter at the time of shel¬ 
ter taking. The extinguishers should be placed 
in strategic and accessible areas, near equip¬ 
ment, smcdcing areas, and other sources of 
potential hazards. 

10.13 Fire Suppression Procedures and Guide¬ 
lines. There are three basic methods for put¬ 
ting out fires. They are: (1) removing the 
fuel, (2) taking away the air, and (3) coding 
the burning material below the point of com¬ 
bustion. Table VI will indicate some common 
types of material which may be available for 
putting out specific types of fires. 


10.14 Whatever method is employed must not 
endanger shelterees by the release of smoke 
and/or toxic gases as a result of the ex¬ 
tinguishing procedure. Certain types of ex¬ 
tinguishers may be dangerous, and should not 
be used in small rooms or other confined 
spaces with limited ventilation. This includes 
carbon dioxide, carbon tetrachloride, and 
bromotrffluorwjiethane extinguishers. If no 
other extinguishers are availahie, however, a 
calculated risk will have to be taken with 
their use. 


Table VI .—Common Fire-Fighting Materials 


rrn or net 

KKSUU 

fXTItMUISMMO 

MATUttAU 

COMMSMTS 

\ 

Wood, 

i Water, sand, 

Water is likely to be 

paper, 

i earth, brooms. 

essential for drinking 

doth or 

| blankets, etc. 

purposes, and will 

rubbish. 

may be used to 
suffocate the 
fire. 

probably not be avail¬ 
able for fire fighting. 
Non-potable water can 
be used for fires. Sand 
will be difficult to use 
'i irregular surfaces, 
brooms, thick coats, 
blankets, rugs, particu¬ 
larly if dampened, can 
be used to smother 
small fires. 

Oil, gas, 

Dry chemicals, l 

It may be difficult to 

or grtzne. 

CO,, sand or 
water in a fog 
or fine spray. 

breathe it dry chemicals 
or CO, are used in a 
small room. A heavy 
stream of water may 
spread the fire. 

Electrical 

Dry chemicals, 
CO,. Sand—if j 
not in danger 
of damaging 
machinery. As 
a last resort— 
water, after 
having made 
sure to turn 
off electrical 
current. 

Until the power is 
turned off, there is the 
daitger of electrocution 
if water is used. Also, 
water may damage the 
machinery. 
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FOOD 


The importune* of Feed 

Healthy individuate should be physically 
able to survive a shelter stay without any 
food. In spite of this, the availability of a 
food supply should be a major consideration 
in the management of any shelter. 

If shelterees are expected to participate in 
post-shelter recovery operations, they will re¬ 
quire food during the confinement period. 
Even more to the point, the absence of food 
or its mishandling can create serious manage¬ 
ment problems in a community shelter. Food 
has tremendous emotional significance in our 
culture, and the failure of management to pro¬ 
vide what is perceived as a basic need, can 
easily jeopardize leadership effectiveness. 

Finally, many shelters can expect occupants 
who because of age or infirmity are less able 
to withstand the rigors of confinement with¬ 
out food, or are unable to accept the survival 
rations. In such groups, the shelter manager 
may be confronted with problems of actual 
physical survival. 

Management Goals 

11.1 The management objectives pertaining 
to food are: (1) control and distribution of 
food resources, (2) maintaining edibility of 
food stocks, and (3) solution of specal feed¬ 
ing problems such as those posed by infants, 
the elderly, and the infirm. 

Shelter Food Resources 

11.2 OCD Survival Rations. The Federal 
Government is supplying survival rations to all 
marked shelters. The current stocked survival 
ration provides 10,000 calories per shelter 
space. This amounts to approximately 700 
calories per day for as long as two weeks, at 
the marked capacity of the shelter. The cur¬ 
rently stocked survival rations are described 
in Table VII. 


11.3 Other Sources of Food. A number of 
buildings in which shelters are located con¬ 
tain vending machines, concessions, kitchens, 
and similar sources of food. These supplemen¬ 
tary stocks can be brought into the shelter 
at the time of entry, or when temporary emer¬ 
gence from shelter becomes possible. Some 
shelters with an augmented food capability 
will be able to approximate a standard diet 
for their occupants during all or part of the 
shelter stay. 

Control and Use of OCD Survival Rations 

11.4 Rationina. Under shelter conditions, 
food supplies will have to he strictly appor¬ 
tioned for the duration of the shelter stay. 
Shelter management should explain the rea¬ 
sons for rationing and maintain close control 
over food distribution procedures to insure 
that rationing is carried out according to plan. 

11.6 Before the ration can be determined a 
census of the shelter population and an in¬ 
ventory of the food supplies must be taken, 
and an estimate of the duration of the shelter 
stay made. 

11.6 Even if an apparent surplus of food 
exists, some food reserves should be allowed 
for unexpected problems or for the initial 
post-shelter phase. Among the anticipated con¬ 
ditions that may force revision of the ration¬ 
ing procedures are: (1) over crowding, (2) 
food spoilage or loss, or (3) a period of con¬ 
finement beyond the estimated length of stay. 

11.7 In general, an equal ration for all shel¬ 
terees will be the most acceptable form of 
rationing. If, however, the shelter population 
is highly motivated and cohesive, different 
rations may be established for different peo¬ 
ple, according to their needs. For example, per¬ 
sons engaged in physical activities, ill people, 
pregnant and lactating women, and adolescent 
males may be given slightly larger rations. 
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Table VII. — Food Container Data 


turn 

<G«i> 

Out 

P*r 

Cam 

<Ko>> 

Cam Appro*. 
Otttrid* 
LHmenakma 
(Imtbm) 

Nat WatffOt 
Per Oam 

(U.) 

Pirn 

P*r U>- 
(No.) 

Appro*. 

SiM 

PiM* 

<!».* 

Max. 

Min. 

Biscuit or Cracker- 

5 

2 

19% x 9% * 14(4_ 

H6 

24 

89 Min ... 

2x2 

Biscuit or Cracker_ 

2H 

6 

26(4 x 11% x 13)4. 

42 

40 

62 Min ... 

2(4 x2(4 

Bulger Wafer_ 

6 

2 

12% * 9% x 14 ! ,4_ 

64 

64 

24 Avg ... 

1% x 1% 

Carbohydrate Supplement . 

5 

2 

19*4 x * MH™ 

- - - 

74 

64 

80 to 120 .. 



Cracker* and biecait* are la unit stack* of individual pieces, double pieces or quadruple pieces 
Wafers are in 2-unit stack* of individual pieces. 

Carbohydrate supplement is bulk packed. An individual cracker, biscuit, wafer, or carbohydrate 
supplement piece constitutes a single piece. 

The quantity of food tc be issued for each meal must be determined by the Shelter Manager on 
the basis at the anticipated period of occupancy and the actual number of shelter occupants. 


If such * procedure is adopted, the reasons 
behind it should be made clear to the shelter 
population. 

11.8 Because some shelterees may rever eat 
as much as allotted, and others may not eat 
their total ration at every meal, some flexi¬ 
bility may bt introduced into the rationing 
system if shelter size and manageability make 
it possible. In small shelters, a food account or 
record may be kept for shelterees allowing 
them to take different amounts of food at 
different times, drawing against their daily 
food ration. This has a sanitation advantage 
over permitting the individual shelteree to 
keep his uneaten crackers in his pockets, and 
also provides greater management control over 
food supplies. 

11.9 Scheduling Meals. Even if the food 
supplies are very limited, it is desirable to 
serve meals on a regular schedule. It is rec¬ 
ommended that shelter management try to 
distribute five or six servings throughout the 
day in conjunction with the serving of water. 
This may take the form of (1) three larger 
servings at hours corresponding to normal 
mealtimes and two or three smaller amounts 
between meals, or (2) five to six equal serv¬ 
ings throughout the day. See table VIII. 

11.10 The reasons for distributing five or 
six smaller portions of food through the day 
are: (1) to make the survival rations more 
palatable by serving smaller quantities at any 
one time, (2) to reduce the feelings of hunger 
due to the limited amounts of food, and (3) 
to break the monotony of the routine by 


Table VIII. Issue of Single Pieces Per Serving* 
(Approx. 125 catories ) 

(Is* tie one of the oix portions below) 


1. Crackers cr biscaite/6 gal. cun_ 

2. Crackers or biscaite/2Vk gal. can_ 

8. Wafer*/b-gal. can __ 

4. Crackers or biscuits/5-gsi. can and Carbo¬ 
hydrate Supplement _ 

6. Crackers or bismit*/2V4 gmL can and Car¬ 
bohydrate Supplement_ 

6. Wafers/5 gal. can and Carbohydrate Sup¬ 
plement __...__ 


6 

4 

Jti 

;« 

12 

[3 

2 

1 1 

12 


• Based on issue of 6 servings per day. 

Each V’ster storage container holds 70 quarts of 
drinking watet (17.6 gallons). A siphon hose and in¬ 
structions for use in drawing water from the water 
drums are contained in each sanitation kit. Drinking 
cups and hds (C ox. capacity) are also contained in the 
sanitation kits. 


scheduling food and water “breaks" during 
the day. 

11.11 The first meal can be served as soon 
as the shelter has been organized into living 
units and feeding procedures have been deter¬ 
mined. Also to be considered before serving 
the first meal is shelteree reaction to food 
which will be affected by their reaction to 
disaster and the time since their last pre¬ 
shelter meal. 

11.12 Preparation for Survival Rations. The 
OCD survival ration does not require any 
special preparation. However, careful atten¬ 
tion should be paid to any variation in pack¬ 
aging, size, or perforation pattern of the 


























crackers or wafers to assure that an equitable 
ration is given to each shelter**. It is also 
important that the procedures used for dis¬ 
tribution of the rations meet the highest pos¬ 
sible sanitary standards. 

11.18 Distribution of the Survival Rations, 
The three methods for distributing the sur¬ 
vival ration are the fixed-point, moving-point, 
and combined methods. The approaches are 
d escribed in Chapter 6, paragraph 6.15. Un¬ 
less special conditions are present in a par¬ 
ticular ahelter (1) the same distribution 
method should be selected for both food and 
water distribution, and (2) only one serving 
of rations should be distributed to shelterees 
at a time. 

11.14 Consumption of Survived Rations. 
Management can anticipate some problems 
concerning the acceptance of survival rations. 
Some shelterees may be reluctant to try sur¬ 
vival rations or may find them unpalatable. 
With increased hunger, however, this initial 
reluctance will tern; to disappear. Other shel¬ 
terees may find the rations initially palatable, 
but due to the unrelieved monotony of the 
diet, they may find it more difficult to accept 
the rations after a period of time. Any food 
variety that can be introduced into the diet 
will increase acceptability and may prove to 
be a significant morale factor. 

Feoding Infants and Aged Shelterees 

11.15 The ideal food for infants is breast 
milk, and lact&ting- women should be encour¬ 
aged to feed infants other than their own if 
they have an adequate supply of milk. If 
breast feeding cannot be accomplished or if 
such feedings must be supplemented, a for¬ 
mula should be used. One standard formula 
consists of evaporated milk (one can) and 
water (19 ounces). 

11.16 For infants or the elderly unable to 
chew or swallow the bulk, a gruel can be 
made of the wafer by the addition of water, 
or crackers can be softened by dipping them 
in water. 

Shelters With Augme n ted Food Capabilities 

11.17 Few shelters will have food supplies 
approximating a standard diet Those which 


do will require detailed plans for the food 
preparation, food service, and food distribu¬ 
tion phases of their feeding activity. It can 
be assumed that the personnel responsible for 
food preparation have beat designated in ad¬ 
vance, and familiarized with their duties. 

11.18 The following are some factors to con¬ 
sider in establishing an augmented feeding 
program in-shdter. 

1 . Relationship of food to water. When 
augmented food supplies are to be used, an 
additional water supply is almost always 
necessary. An augmented diet is likely to 
include some high protein foods which will 
raise the water requirements. Also, water 
will be needed for clean up of eating uten¬ 
sils and cooking facilities, and often for the 
preparation of food. 

2. Stringent sanitation requirements. 
An augmented food capability imposes a re¬ 
quirement for stringent sanitation proce¬ 
dures. As discussed in paragraph 14.20, high 
sanitary standards constitute a basic shelter 
defense against the spread of disease. Pro- 
csfiiii-is for clean up and garbage disposal 
mtij. he more elaborate in a shelter serving 
standard food items. Precautions must 
also be taken to avoid spoilage of food, with 
its threat to health. 

3. Heating or cooking foods. Several 
factors must be considered before food and 
water should be heated: (a) the effect upon 
temperature and humidity, (b) the power 
drain, and (c) the potential hazards in pre¬ 
paring and distributing hot foods under 
shelter conditions. 

4. Eating utensils. Normally, it can be 
expected that shelters with augmented food 
capabilities will have sufficient eating uten¬ 
sils, and the supplies to keep them clean. 
If not, plates can be improvised from other 
shelter materials. If, for seme reason, there 
is no way to clean plates and utensils, shel¬ 
terees should be allowed to keep their own 
and be responsible for cleaning them as 
best they can. 

5. Shift feeding. In targe shelters with 
an augmented food capability, it may be 
necessary to feed the population in shifts. 
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CHAtn* 13 


SLEEP 


The importance of Sl oo p 

Sleeping is & vital human activity that re¬ 
quires careful consideration in shelter orga¬ 
nisation and operations. Although sleep de¬ 
privation is less of a threat to physical 
survival than, for example, water deprivation, 
long-term and widespread disturbances in 
sleeping can contribute to serious shelter prob¬ 
lems. Shelter** reaction to extended periods 
of sleeplessness may be either apathy and 
listlessness, or, on the other hand, irrita¬ 
bility; or may be a combination of the two. 
This may be accompanied by physical symp¬ 
toms, such as headache and nausea. Perform¬ 
ance of tasks requiring concentration may also 
be impaired. 

In-shelter sleeping arrangements can affect 
all other activities. Sleep requires more time 
and space than other activities, and there¬ 
fore influences the physical organization of 
shelter space and the scheduling of other 
tasks. 

The material in this chapter pertains largely 
to the shelter that does not have a pre¬ 
planned system of bunks or cots for sleeping 
the total she Iter population. 

Management Goals 

12.1 Management goals in this area are three¬ 
fold. The first goal is to establish sleeping 
arrangements. This encompasses such factors 
as the sleep schedule, the location of the sleep¬ 
ing area, and the grouping and positioning of 
sleepers. The second goal deals with the pro¬ 
vision of sleeping facilities; i.e., the bedding 
and other sleep equipment that management 
may provide or improvise. The third objec¬ 
tive is the solution of sleep problems and the 
control of potential nighttime disturbances. 


Establishing Sleeping Arrangements and 
Facilities 

12.2 Procedures and Guidelines 

1. Simultaneous versus shift sleeping. 
If adequate space is available, it is better 
to plan to sleep the entire shelter popula¬ 
tion at one time, rather than ir< shifts. 
Simultaneous sleeping offers fewer problems 
in such areas as noise control, shelteree 
movement within the shelter, and schedul¬ 
ing of activities. Also, from the health 
point of view, it is desirable that only 
one person use a particular cot, mattress, 
blanket, etc. 

The major advantage of shift sleeping is 
that it saves space. However, the utilisation 
of space might be limited by the require¬ 
ments to lower noise and illumination lev¬ 
els, so as not to disturb those on the sleep 
shift If shift sleeping is required, it is 
recommended that the number of shifts be 
kept to two, if at all possible. This will per¬ 
mit a large period of time daily when all 
shefterees are awake for activities in which 
the entire shelter population should par¬ 
ticipate. Two-shift sleeping will also allow 
time for daytime naps and rat periods for 
children and others requiring them. 

2. Location of the sleeping area. The 
principal considerations involved in locating 
the sleeping area include shelter size and 
layout, ventilation, noise and light, and loca¬ 
tion of toilet facilities. 

When shift sleeping is to be used, the 
sleeping area must be separated from the 
activity area, either by a barrier or by 
physical distance. This has a twofold pur¬ 
pose; to insure that sleepers are not af¬ 
fected by ongoing activities in the shelter, 
and that activities are not constrained by 
the requirement to keep light and noise at 
a level so that people can sleep. 
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I. Grouping of sleepers, It it recom 
meadad that shelterees be separated in the 
sleeping am on the basis of sea, age, and 
marital status. Unmarried men and women, 
and also those who are Slurried but are 
unaccompanied by their spouses or children, 
mould be grouped by sex :md assigned to 
separate sleep areas. It is also advised that 
infanta and preteenage children sleep in 
dorse proximity to their parents. 

The moat effective plan for grouping is to 
use physically separate areas for a dormi¬ 
tory for single men and one for single 
women. Family groups should sleep together 
in a third location. 

If the shelter consists of a single space, 
single men and women can be assigned 
sleep positions at opposite ends of the shel¬ 
ter, with family groups in between. 

4. Positioning of sleepers. If shelterees 
are arranged in certain standardized sleep 
positions, the spread of respiratory ailments 
may be decreased. The most frequently rec¬ 
ommended position is for shelterees and 
their neighbors to sleep in a head-to-toe 
arrangement See Figure 7. 

12.3 EqtdpmnU tnd Supplies. The manager 
of a shatter without bunks or cots must make 
a decision as to whether shelterees should 
sleep on the floor or whether sleeping facili¬ 
ties can be improvised from available materials 
in the shelter. 

1. On-the~floor sleeping. The simplest 
solution is for everyone to sleep on the 
Horn*. Although uncomfortable, this can be 
accomplished without serious health conse¬ 
quences unless the floor is wet and cold. If 
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Figure 7.—Sample Sleeping Arrangement 


anything can be placed between the sleeper 
and the floor, acceptance of on-the-floor 
sleeping will increase. Items that might 
serve this purpose are rugs, carpets, drapes, 
cardboard, even several layers of paper, 
gym mats (in a school shelter), coats, and 
the like. 

2. Other improvised facilities. Certain 
shelters may have “build-in” features that 
can be used for sleeping purposes. In a shel¬ 
ter containing an auditorium, the seats will 
jtiake quite comfortable sleeping facilities. 
In a filled parking garage, cars may well 
provide space for sleeping. Very adequate 
non-tiered bunks for infants and small chil¬ 
dren also may be made from cardboard 
cartons. 

12.4 In a number of shelters, it will be pos¬ 
sible to improvise a bunking system by modi¬ 
fying existing facilities. This will usually re¬ 
quire a fair amount of time, manpower, and, 
often, some tools. This approach should be at¬ 
tempted only when the anticipated benefits 
are great; that is. when tiered bunks will 
greatly increase the amount of shelter space 
available for other purposes. 

12.5 The development of such sleeping facili¬ 
ties is largely a matter of ingenuity. One 
method which has been demonstrated as feasi¬ 
ble is to fasten together six or seven multi¬ 
tiered, open-backed metal bookcases or stock 
shelve*. 

12.6 As mentioned above, an improvised mat¬ 
tress will tend to increase shelteree comfort. 
Blankets will not be necessary in the warm 
environment of many shelters. In those shel¬ 
ters in which blankets are needed, they may 
be improvised from among such sources as 
clothing, towels, newspapers, etc. If needed, 
pillows can be improvised out of similar ma¬ 
terials. 

12.7 It is desirable to erect partitions in the 
sleeping area. Partitions serve to separate the 
sleeping area from the daytime area, which is 
a requirement for shift sleeping. Secondly, 
partitions can be used to segregate the sexes 
during sleeping hours, which will help main¬ 
tain social control in the shelter. 

12.8 Before cartons of supplies are used for 
partitions, the consequences of the loss of 
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apace which the partitions lake up should be 
weighed. 

Sleep Problem* end Their Control 

12.9 Sleep Requirements. It is difficult to es¬ 
tablish a specified number of hours as a min¬ 
imum sleep requirement The amount of sleep 
required varies greatly with, the individual 
and the situation. A majority of adults get 
between six and nine hours of sleep daily, 
but this cannot be taken as a standard for 
in-sheiter sleep requirements. As a rule, chil¬ 
dren and elderly and infirm people will re¬ 
quire more sleep than the general adult popu¬ 
lation. It is natural, and to be expected, that 
moat ahelterees wilt experience partial or total 
sleepleaa&ess the first few days in the shel¬ 
ter. After the first few days, many people 
wiQ tend to sleep or rest more than they did 
prior to entering the shelter. This may be 'e 
to a decreased intake of oxygen, water, r 
food, and the monotony of the environment. 

12.10 Sources of Sleep Problems. Generally, 
sleep problems fall under two headings: (1) 
problems caused by environmental conditions 
or austere sleeping facilities, and (2) prob¬ 
lems caused by shelteree behavior. Problems 
created by such factors as temperature or 
humidity extremes are examples of the first 
category. Crying children may create a prob¬ 
lem of the second category. 

12.11 Maintaining Order During Sleep Hours. 
The hours of sleep offer a stern test for shel¬ 
ter management. If order can be maintained 


at that time, then, from a management point 
of view, the shelter is in fairly good condi¬ 
tion. Maintaining order during sleep hours is 
concerned with the following factors. 

1. Control of noise levels. Noise within 
the sleeping area must be kept down to a 
level that will not interfere with shelteree 
sleep. 

2. Control of light level. "Lights out” 
for sleep should prevail for the entire sleep¬ 
ing group. Individual sheiterees should be 
discouraged from such activities as reading 
via flashlights after this time. 

3. Maintaining social standards. High 
social standards should be maintained in 
the sleeping area. This pertains especially 
to sexual behavior. The shelter staff should 
try to identify potential problems and keep 
them from becoming actual problems. 

4. Proxnding assistance to sheiterees. 
During sleeping hours, sheiterees may re¬ 
quire assistance. These include people who 
cannot sleep, people who require medical 
attention, people using the toilet facilities, 
etc. One of the purposes of the sleep watch 
will be to render assistance to sheiterees 
during sleeping hours. 

5. Some form of relaxing activity, such 
as reading stories preparatory to turning 
lights out, can be an important factor in 
achieving control during sleep hours. 

6. Smoking should not be allowed in the 
immediate sleeping area, since it will inter¬ 
fere with the rest of a number of sheiterees. 
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CHAPTM 13 


SANITATION 


Hw Importance of Sanitation 

Every community requires sanitation proce¬ 
dures in order to preserve the health and well 
beats of its members. The problem of sanita¬ 
tion is an especially serious one within the 
shelter community because of the extended 
period of confinement under crowded con¬ 
ditions and because of the limited sanitation 
facilities that will be found in most shelters. 

Maintaining the highest possible sanitation 
standards is a major shelter weapon for pre¬ 
venting or controlling the outbreak of disease. 
In addition to its impact on health, sanita¬ 
tion is also directly involved with shelteree 
morale. The austere and different shelter pro¬ 
cedures pertaining to personal habits can cre¬ 
ate negative emotional reactions if shelter 
management is lax in maintaining high sani¬ 
tation standards. 

Manotfement Goals 

13.1 The major responsibilities of shelter 
management in regard to sanitation are: (1) 
to supervise the establishment of toilet facili¬ 
ties adequate to the needs of the population, 
(2) to supervise the maintenance of shelter 
cleanliness, and (S) to determine what per¬ 
sonal hygiene procedures may be permissible 
under shelter conditions. 

Toil* Facilities 

13.2 Equipment and Supplies. OCD-stocked 
shelters are supplied with kits containing san¬ 
itation supplies to meet the needs of the rated 
capacity of the shelter. Initially, the drum 
containing the sanitation supplies is to be set 
up as the toilet, according to the instructions 
found with the supplies. However, as soon as 
empty steel water drums become available, 
they should be used as toilets. 

13 3 In a number of shelters, normal flush 
toilets may be operable and accessible. They 


should be used only if the available water 
supply is more than adequate to meet shelter 
drinking needs. 

13.4 Among the contents of the sanitation 
kit for toilet use are toilet paper, a commode 
seat, and a chemical disinfectant A slurry 
of water and soap from the medical kit may 
be made to reduce bacterial infection of the 
hands and promote general sanitation. If 
towels are not available, the hands may be 
air dried. 

13.6 Procedures and Guidelines. The loca¬ 
tion of the toilet facilities is a matter that 
will require management attention. The sani¬ 
tation area should be set up away from the 
living areas and the food and water handling 
areas, and, if possible, near a ventilation ex¬ 
haust, to control odors and fumes. In locating 
the toilet area, it should be kept in mind 
that the sanitation kits will be inconvenient 
to move when filled. 

13.6 How many commodes to set up at one 
time is dependent upon a number of factors. 
These include: (1) whether or not separate 
male and female facilities have been estab¬ 
lished, (2) whether or not populations with 
special sanitation needs are present (e.g„ 
young children), and (3) whether or not med¬ 
ical conditions resulting in increased toilet 
use have occurred. 

13.7 In the absence of abnormal conditions, 
one sanitation kit for every 50 shelterees may 
be considered a rough guideline. 

13.8 Another management consideration is 
to keep the toilet areas shielded from general 
view, either by locating toilets in a separate 
room or by erecting improvised partitions. Ac¬ 
ceptance of the toilet facilities will tend to be 
enhanced if separate toilet areas are set up 
for men and women. 

13.9 In order to increase cleanliness in the 
toilet area, both males and females should be 
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asked to perform alt toilet functions in the 
seated position. When using toilet facilities, 
children should be accompanied by adults 
to increase cleanliness. This includes young 
children who are normally thought of as being 
toilet trained. 

13.10 Because toilet traffic may be heavier 
at certain times of the day, such as early 
morning or late evening, the manager may 
have to establish special procedures for con¬ 
trolling the rate and tuning of toilet use dur¬ 
ing periods of heavy use. 

13.11 Special Problems, infanta and young 
children in diapers may constitute a serious 
problem for toilet sanitation. The basic alterna¬ 
tives are to improvise diapers, or to disregard 
diapers and clean up after each child. 

13.12 Should an outbreak of illness causing 
diarrhea or vomiting occur, the sanitation 
facilities may be heavily taxed. Under such 
conditions, either more water drums should be 
made available for toilet use, or accessible 
flush toilets should be sought in the shelter 
structure. The empty food container cans may 
be used for such emergencies and for routine 
use. 

Shelter Cleanliness 

13.13 Equipment and Supplies. The supplies 
currently provided by OCD do not include 
cleaning materials. If sanitation facilities are 
adequate, some of the chemical disinfectant 
may be used in cleaning and in treating non¬ 
toilet waste materials. 

13.14 Cleaning equipment in the form of 
dust pans, litter cans, and boxes can be im¬ 
provised from the cardboard and metal con¬ 
tainers in which the OCD supplies are 
stocked Many shelters will have access to reg¬ 
ular cleaning supplies stored somewhere in the 
shelter structure, which will greatly simplify 
the problem of maintaining shelter cleanliness. 

13.15 Procedures and Guidelines. Because of 
the Are, health, and morale consequences, 
trash and garbage should be removed from 
the shelter, or at least from the living area 
as soon as feasible. The manager should see 
to it that regular and frequent clean-up 
periods are held in-shelter, including one after 
every meal. The shelter population should be 


informed that many items that would nor¬ 
mally be disposed of as trash can be put to 
good use in-ahelter. This refers to waxed paper, 
empty Iwxes and tins, newspaper, etc. If the 
manager has determined that an ample water 
supply exists in the shelter, some water may 
be used in cleaning the shelter, but extensive 
use of water for cleaning is recommended 
only where the water supply is practically 
unlimited and where high humidity is not a 
problem. 

Personal Hygiar.* 

18.16 Equipment and Supplies. Personal hy¬ 
giene items provided in the OCD stocks con¬ 
sist of sanitary napkins and toilet paper. Ar¬ 
ticles such as soap, razors, toothbrushes, etc. 
will very likely not be available in a shelter, 
although some individuals may bring such ar¬ 
ticles with them. However, even if such ar¬ 
ticles were stocked, the restriction on water 
consumption would severely limit their use. 

13.17 Procedures and Guidelines. Because 
cleanliness is a positive morale factor for 
many people, it may be desirable to introduce 
some rudiments of personal hygiene by the 
ingenious use of available or improvisable fa¬ 
cilities. So, for example, in shelters with an 
adequate water supply, sponge bathing should 
be permitted, especially for young children of 
diaper age and women. An occasional sponge 
bath may become a powerful morale booster, 
13-18 If such improvisation is not pi ssible, 
it should be remembered that most people 
will adjust rapidly to a soapless and tooth¬ 
brushless environment, as illustrated by the 
likely reaction to body odors in-shelter. Evi¬ 
dence suggests that shelterees, after a short 
period of time, will adapt to body odors. Only 
after ieaving the shelter, breathing relatively 
fresh air, and returning to the shelter will 
people notice the extent of the odors to which 
they had adjusted. 

She hen With Aug mente d Sanitation 
Capabilities 

13.19 Most of the procedures and guidelines 
pertaining to OCD sanitation stocks also apply 
to shelters with augmented sanitation capa- 
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bilities. The status of the water supply re- 
'**' mains the major management consideration 
in evaluating the use of flush toilets, sinks, 
and showers. In shelters with an increased 


food capability, the clean-up and garbage- 
disposal problems may be more extensive, but 
they follow the general sanitation procedures 
adopted for an OCD-stocked shelter. 
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cwunt* 14 


MEDICAL CARE 


Im po r t a rc*. of Madicaf Car* 

Medical problems that may occur in-shei- 
ter will have important implications for 
management, not only because ill or injured 
shelterees may be unable to contribute to the 
survival effort, but also because illness or in¬ 
jury may create morale problems both for the 
patients as well as others. 

The medical problems of a shelter are three¬ 
fold* the normal illnesses of incoming indi¬ 
viduals, the possible epidemic spread of com¬ 
municable or other diseases within a confined 
and overcrowded shelter, and the injuries and 
illnesses directly or indirectly caused by the 
effects of nuclear or other weapons. 

The supplies, equipment, and medical-care 
pamphlet in the Federally provided medical kit 
are intended for the treatment of minor ail¬ 
ments and injuries. They do not provide a 
capability to deal with major medical prob¬ 
lems. However, the management task in re¬ 
gard to medical care is the same in all shel¬ 
ters, regardless of their capability. It is to 
ensure that the medical personnel and med¬ 
ical materia] in a particular shelter are or¬ 
ganised and directed against the pattern of 
illness and injury, to maximize the likelihood 
of attaining the basic shelter goal of group 
survival. 

Management Goal* 

14.1 Management goals in the area of med¬ 
ical care fall into four categories. 

1. The first concern is to establish a 
medical capability within the shelter. This 
capability includes medical personnel, the 
preparation of areas within the shelter for 
diagnosis and treatment centers, and pro¬ 
vision and proper utilization and control of 
medical supplies and equipment. 

2. The second area that management 
must concern itself with is the setting up 


of procedures by which sickness, injury, 
and other medical problems can be detected. 

3. The third goal is provision of treat¬ 
ment for the range of illness and injuries 
that may occur within the shelter. This may 
extend anywhere from dispensing medicine 
at daily sick calls by untrained personnel 
to more extensive treatment given by a 
medical doctor in the treatment area. 

4. The fourth goal is setting up a pro¬ 
gram of preventive medicine. This includes 
the formulation of a group of behavior 
guides and preventive measures that will 
ease the burden on the shelter medical 
facility. 

Establishing A Medical Capability 

14.2 In some public shelters, such as those 
located in hospitals, a medical capability will 
either be built into the shelter or convertible 
to shelter use according to a pre-arranged 
plan. In many public shelters, however, the 
medical capability will consist largely of the 
medical kits stocked by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment The materials presented below are di¬ 
rected towards the latter type of shelter. 

14.3 Supplies and Equipment 

1. Stocked. Medical supplies should be 
constantly kept under watch and, if possi¬ 
ble, stored under lock and key. The medical- 
treatment area is an ideal area for storage. 
In order to maximize control over these 
supplies, a daily inventory should be carried 
out and a medical log should be kept 

Relatively few shelters will stock emer¬ 
gency supplies of special drugs, such as 
insulin. If a person has entered a shelter 
without his vital medication or has depleted 
his supply and is in danger of death, volun¬ 
teer donors of medicines should be sought 
from among other shelterees suffering from 
the same ailments. 
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2. Improvised and supplemental. The 
limited medical capability in a Federally 
stocked shelter can be somewhat enhanced 
by the use of improvised medical supplies. 
Some examples of medical improvisions are: 
(1) the use of sanitary napldns as medical 
dressings, and (2) the use of items of 
clothing as bandages. 

In a number of buildings in which fallout 
shelters are located, there are first-aid or 
ski-room supplies that have been stocked 
for peacetime use, and that may be incorpo¬ 
rated into shelter supplies. 

8, Distribution of medical supplies. The 
distribution of supplies should be under the 
over-all jurisdiction of the medical team 
leader. At least one member of the medical 
team should be given the specific assignment 
of control and distribution of supplies. 

In dispensing medication to sheltereee, there 
are three cardinal principles to observe 

a. Give only the immediate dosage, to pre¬ 
vent waste or loss of supplies and/or inappro¬ 
priate usage. 

b. Take medicines "on the spot” in the 
presence of a member of the medical team. 

e. Keep a record of patient’s medication. 
It is important from the treatment stand¬ 
point to be able to find out how much of 
what types of medications have been admin¬ 
istered to a patient 
14.4 Procedures and Guidelines 

1. Medical team personnel. Medical care 
is one of the few shelter activities for which 
extensive previous training is extremely de¬ 
sirable. The medical team should be selected 
very carefully, according to the guidelines 
in para. 6.17. 

2. Medical areas. Ail shelters should have 
at least one area set aside for the use of 
medical team personnel for the diagnosis 
and treatment of illness and injury. This is 
distinct from a sick bay, or hospital-like sec¬ 
tion of the shelter, where severely ill and 
injured shelterees may be isolated fro n the 
remainder of the group. 

The sick bay refers to an area in the 
shelter that should be set up if the shelter con¬ 
tains persons with communicable diseases or 
serious ailments or injuries that require iso¬ 
lation from the rest of the population. The 


reasons for isolating the seriously ill are: (1) 
to provide a setting within which the patient 
can be given the rooet effective treatment and 
care, (2) to reduce the possibility of the spread 
of contagious disease in-shelter, and (3) to 
control the potentially demoralizing effects that 
the appearance and behavior of severely ill or 
injured persons may have on other shelterees. 

Procedures for Detection of Medical Problems 

14.6 The following alternatives for manag¬ 
ing medical diagnosis may be used singly or 
in combination, depending upon the size and 
configuration of the shelter, the extent of ill¬ 
ness and injury in the population, and the avail¬ 
ability of trained medical personnel. 

14.7 Detection of Medical Problems at Point 
of Entry. This method is quite limited in its 
applicability because it requires that a trained 
medical person be stationed at the entrance 
to the shelter to direct the obviously sick and 
injured to a separate part of the shelter for 
immediate treatment or further diagnosis. 
This approach requires: (1) trained medical 
personnel, (2) relatively slow rate of shelteree 
entry, and (S) relatively low proportion of pa¬ 
tients among incoming population. 

14.8 Detection of Medical Problems after 
Shelter is Filled. After the shelter has been 
filled, either (1) people with serious medical 
problems should report to the treatment area, 
or (2) members of the medical team should 
circulate through the shelter “spot diagnos¬ 
ing” severe injury or illness. 

14.9 Detection of Medical Problems from 
Registration Forms. Included in the registra¬ 
tion form will be space for the enumeration 
and description of medical problems. The com¬ 
pleted forms should be reviewed by a trained 
medical person. 

14.10 Detection from Medical Examination. 
After the shelter has been organized and a 
schedule of activities put into effect, medical 
problems will, in the main, be detected by ex¬ 
amination at daily sick call or on rounds made 
by the medical team. 

Treatment of Medical Problems 

14.11 The following materials do not contain 
any detailed information about treatment of 
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specific ailments or injuries, but focus upon 
the management responsibilities in regard to 
a program of shelter medical care. Guidance, 
far in-shelter medical treatment is contained 
in a pamphlet stocked with the OCD medical 
supplies. 

14.12 Emergency Treatment. The major load 
on emergency treatment capabilities may be 
during the initial entry phase when entering 
sheiterees may require this fora of treatment 
However, the need for emergency treatment 
may arise at any time during shelter occu¬ 
pancy; therefore, this capability should always 
be available. Effective management of emer¬ 
gency treatment requires: 

1. A capability for rapid and accurate 
diagnosis. 

2. A capability for expansion of the med¬ 
ical areas, so that sudden increase in medical 
problems can be accommodated by expand¬ 
ing the sue of the treatment area and/or 
sick bay. 

3. Rapid movement of supplies and per¬ 
sonnel. The capability to cope with medical 
emergencies is increased as the ability to 
move equipment and people with ease is in¬ 
creased. 

14.13 Sick Call. Sick call is the medical pro¬ 
cedure whereby ambulatory patients are ex¬ 
amined and receive treatment at a centralized 
location. After the shelter schedule has been 
r’t into effect, sick call should be held on a 
ui’ly basis, or more often for large shelters or 
thos«. with extensive illness or injury. Prefer¬ 
ably, sick call should be held in the diagnosis 
and treatment area. 

14.14 If many people are expected at sick call, 
some procedure should be established for main¬ 
taining order among sheiterees waiting for 
treatment One procedure is to hold sick call 
on a community group bass. Each section or 
unit can be assigned to sick cal! at a specified 
time, according to a schedule worked out by 
the medical team. 

14.15 Medical Rounds. Medical rounds is a 
procedure whereby members of the medical 
team circulate through the shelter and diag¬ 
nose and treat cases of illness and injury at 
the point where sheiterees are located. Medical 
rounds can be used as the basic treatment pro¬ 
cedure or in conjunction with st-’k call. Like 


sick call, medical rounds should take place on 
a daily basis. Not all sheiterees will have a 
need for a circulating medical team. Medical 
rounds will probably be effective in very 
crowded shelters, in large shelters with exten¬ 
sive minor illness, or in shelters with a sub¬ 
stantial number of trained medical people. 

14.16 Self-Care. Self-care is a procedure 
whereby sheiterees minister to some of their 
own medical needs and, in a similar fashion, 
help other sheiterees. In large shelters with 
extensive medical problems and limited re¬ 
sources, a considerable portion of the medical 
program will consist of seif-care. The effec¬ 
tiveness of seif-care can be increased by pro¬ 
viding all sheiterees with demonstrations of 
simple first aid and rudimentary practical- 
nursing procedures that are relevant to the 
shelter situation. 

14.17 The basis of medical self-care consists 
of keeping the sick and injured clean and com¬ 
fortable, and of maintaining their spirits. It 
may also include such simple medical tasks as 
changing dressings or monitoring the patient's 
condition; but, as a general rule, it precludes 
specific medical treatment Self-care will likely 
be the basic approach to treatment for those 
with minor injuries and illnesses, for those 
with chronig conditions that cannot be re¬ 
lieved in-shelter, and for those sheiterees who 
are beyond medical help. 

14.18 Establishing Priorities for Treatment. 
All sick and injured sheiterees should receive 
some form of medical care. However, in many 
oases, there may not be enough drugs or other 
scarce medical supplies to meet the needs of a 
shelter. In such cases, a management decision 
must be made as to which patients receive the 
scarce drugs or supplies and in what priority. 
The following guidelines are intended not as 
recommendations, but merely illustrations of 
possible approaches. This difficult decision must 
be made by the manager and the medical team 
head baaed on the particular medical situation 
in each shelter. 

1. Priority on the basis of traditional 
selection criteria. A general procedure for 
all ating medical resources consists of util¬ 
izing the pre-disaster standards of American 
society. This means that medication should 
be given to persons who are in greatest need 
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—that is, who are suffering the most. Sec¬ 
ondly, it means that for patients with the 
same level of seriousness of injury or sick¬ 
ness, treatment should be initially given to 
those groupe that are traditionally served 
first in our society—women, children, and 
the aged. 

2. Priority on the basin of medical prog¬ 
nosis. Using this priority, medical treat¬ 
ment should be given first to those sick and 
injured whose chances for survival will be 
most greatly enhanced by the receipt of 
drugs or other treatment In order for this 
approach to be effective, a trained medical 
person is required to assess medical problems 
and place patients in the proper treatment 
categories. 

Preventive Medicine 

14.19 A crucial goal of the medical program 
is tits prevention and control of epidemics and 
injury in the shelter through a comprehensive 
program of preventive medicine. 

14J20 Procedures to Combat the Occurrence 
and Spread of Disease. Maintaining high sani¬ 
tary standards. Sanitation and preventive medi¬ 
cine go hand in hand. One of the major weap¬ 
ons against the occurrence of disease is high 
sanitary standards. Among the standards to be 
maintained to the highest extent possible are 
those dealing with: (1) the purity of food and 
water, (2) personal cleanliness, and (3) clean¬ 
liness of shelter areas. A program of sanitation 
also represents the best shelter defense against 
vermin, such as lice, fleas, mites, ticks, flies, 
mosquitoes, and rats, that are capable of creat¬ 
ing medical problems via transmission of dis¬ 
ease. 

14 21 Insects and animals such as these should 
be disposed of where found However, chemi¬ 
cal insecticides, especially aerosol sprays, 
should be used with extreme caution, and only 
under conditions of adequate ventilation. 

14.22 Maintaining rapid diagnostic capac¬ 
ity. A rapid capability to diagnose illness is 
a distinct advantage in a campaign to limit 
the spread of disease. However, one must as¬ 
sume that such s capability will exist only in 
shelters with a highly trained medical person. 

14.23 Isolating shelterees with contagious dis¬ 
eases. A major method to prevent the spread 
of disease is to separate the sick from the well 


14.24 Treatment of shelterees with contagious 
or communicable diseases. Not many shelters 
can be expected to stock vaccines or other spe¬ 
cial medicines that will prevent contagious dis¬ 
eases from developing or limit their effects. 
However, the drugs that will be commonly 
found in shelter medical kits, when used by 
trained medical personnel, can help in combat¬ 
ing communicable and contagious diseases. 

Disposal of the Dead 

14.25 Death poses significant problems for 
shelter management. There is the health prob¬ 
lem concerning the possibility that the body 
will host disease-producing organisms. Sec¬ 
ondly, there is & problem concerning the mo¬ 
tional impact of death on the shelter popula¬ 
tion. Death also has legal ramifications. 

14.26 Indications of Death. The absence of 
heart beat, pulse, and breathing for about 20 
minutes are some of the early signs of death. 
Several hours after death, body temperature 
will drop and rigor mortis will set in. 

CAUTION. Great care must be exercised 
in the pronouncement of death by persons 
who have not been medically trained. Cases 
of severe shock and/or poisoning may leave 
a person paralyzed, and it may be difficult 
to detect breathing in the early stages of such 
conditions. 

14.27 Procedures in the Event of Death. The 
personal effects of the deceased should be col¬ 
lected and given to the family if they are 
present in the shelter. Otherwise, private prop¬ 
erty found on the body should be tagged and 
stored in the administration area or some 
other designated section of the shelter. Rec¬ 
ords should be kept of all deaths in the shel¬ 
ter. Some form cf identification should be 
attached to the body before it is put away. 
The circumstances of the death should be in¬ 
dicated in the record; whether from natural 
causes, specific injury, unknown origin, or 
other causes, as appropriate. 

Religious services for the dead should not 
be too elaborate. A simple service should be 
held by the shelter manager or a member of 
the religious activities team. 

14.28 Body storage and disjtosal may involve 
two phases. 



1. Body storage within the thelter. The 
body should be wrapped in a sheet, blanket, 
or other materials and removed from the 
main shelter area and placed out of sight 
of the other shelterees as soon as possible. 

2. Movement of the body outside the 
thelter and subsequent buried. As soon as 


the external radiation levels are tolerable 
enough to permit short trips to the outside, 
the body should be moved and buried under 
at least three feet of dirt or earth. Guidance 
cm this action should be obtained from the 
EOC. 





CHArm 1 5 


ILLUMINATION AND POWER 


I mp orta nt* of (nomination 

15.1 At the present time, the Office of Civil 
Defense is not stocking community shelters 
with any emergency illumination equipment. 
This does not mean mat illumination is not 
Important The reason for not including flash* 
lights or similar devices is the belief that a 
large proportion of fallout shelters will retain 
the use of normal electric power and, there¬ 
fore, normal illumination. But the possibility 
of extended periods of darkness in a com¬ 
munity shelter should not be ignored. There 
are few, if any, more difficult management 
problems than maintaining control of a group 
under adverse illumination conditions, includ¬ 
ing perhaps total darkness. Shelter living will 
be austere and emotion laden under the best 
of circumstances. When one adds the impact 
of extended periods of darkness, the survival 
goal becomes harder to achieve 

Management Goals 

15.2 The responsibilities of management in 
regard to illumination are: <1) to ensure that 
as many portable auxiliary lighting devices 
are brought into shelter at entry time as pos¬ 
sible, (2) to control tile use of emergency 
lighting in the event of normal power failure, 
and (3) to evaluate the importance of illumi¬ 
nation in establishing locations for different* 
shelter activities. 

Normal Shatter Illumination 

15.3 Equipment and Supplies. Whethe: the 
shelter has incandescent or fluorescent light¬ 
ing would seem to make little difference so 
long as the amount of illumination is sufficient. 
There are different characteristics of these 
sources, however, which should be known to 
shelter management because of the effects that 
these differences might have under certain 
shelter conditions. 


1. Fluorescent tights There is little or no 
glare from "his type of fixture. Light is 
fairly evenly distributed and produces only 
one-fourth as much heat as do incandescent 
bulbs giving the same amount of light. This 
is probably the most significant feature of 
fluorescent lighting in shelter. The coating 
of the fluorescent tube contains substances 
that can have toxic effects if introduced into 
the body tlirough cuts. Therefore, should 
breakage occur, broken pieces should be 
picked up very carefully and disposed of im¬ 
mediately. 

2. Incandescent lights. Incandescent lights 
are more reliable than fluorescent, especially 
if there is some impairment of the commer¬ 
cial or auxiliary power supply which results 
in frequent voltage dips. 

15.4 Procedures and Guidelines. Illumination 
recommendations for shelter activities. It has 
been observed that when the situation de¬ 
mands. people can successfully perform exact¬ 
ing tasks under lighting conditions which 
would normally be thought of as wholly inade¬ 
quate. Most shelter functions such as eating, 
toilet use, and general maintenance could be 
adequately conducted ir. light levels between 
one and five footcandles (a well-lighted business 
street measures about 2.5 footcandles). Of 
course, higher levels are desirable and would 
facilitate the efficiency with which these activi¬ 
ties could be accomplished. 

15.5 Medical areas will require the most light, 
especially if extensive medical treatment, such 
as surgery, is involved. Though 20-50 footcan¬ 
dles would represent poor lighting for such 
activities, it should be possible to function at 
these levels without great difficulty. For some 
medical functions, levels as low as ten foot¬ 
candles would prove sufficient. 

15.6 Lights in the sleeping area should be of 
low intensity though bright enough to permit 
free movement of the shelterees. 




15.7 Where conditions require, materials can 
be read under very substandard illumination. 
Because of individual differences in the ability 
to read in poor lighting, the manager should 
recruit persons, very likely younger people, 
who are able to read best under these condi¬ 
tions. 

15.8 Control of illumination levels. Control 
of lighting in all areas can be accomplished by 
one of two methods. The first involves differ¬ 
ential switching where separate switches con¬ 
trol different lights. When, however, switches 
do not provide sufficient control, it will be nec¬ 
essary to manipulate light levels by loosening 
or tightening bulbs in their sockets. This holds 
true whether lights are of incandescent or 
fluorescent type. It may be necessary to im¬ 
provise some means for reducing glare if the 
only light sources are bare incandescent bulbs. 
This is especially true for sleeping areas. 

15.9 Maintaining the diurnal cycle (day-night 
cycle). Maintenance of the diurnal cycle may 
prove to be an important factor in shelter or- 
ganiration and sheiteree morale. The cycle helps 
to maintain the concept of the passage of time 
in days and, as such, provides a measure of 
length of stay in-shelter. 

Emergency Lighting 

Equipment and Supplies 

The following types of devices may be pres¬ 
ent in some shelters. 

15.10 Generator lighting. The lighting capa¬ 
bility from in-shelter generators is the most 
deelrable, since, with sufficient fuel, moderate 
lighting can be provided for the duration of 
the shelter stay. Because auxiliary generators 
do not visually provide power equal to that sup¬ 
plied commercially, it will be necessary in 
many cases to reduce the number of lights in 
use when changing over to an auxiliary system. 

15.11 Battery-powered lighting. Battery- 
powered light sources are valuable in offsetting 
the effects of a prolonged total power failure. 
Their portability makes them especially use¬ 
ful. Because of the necessity for preserving 
battery strength, battery-powered devices 
should receive carefully controlled use, espe¬ 
cially where battery replacements are not 
readily available. 


15.12 Other light sources . Non-electric light 
sources, such as kerosene lamps, candles, ciga¬ 
rette lighters, matches, and open flames in gen. 
eral, should be used only under emergency con¬ 
ditions and then only for short periods of time. 
In addition to the effects on the shelter atmos¬ 
phere, light sources requiring an open flame 
constitute a definite fire hazard. 

15.13 The CDV-750 dosimeter charger can 
be used ns an emergency source of light. 

15.14 Procedures and Guidelines. Unless the 
auxiliary illumination equipment is extensive 
or the shelter stay is known to be a short one, 
emergency lighting will have to be strictly con¬ 
trolled by shelter management. This may mean 
no lights used without management authoriza¬ 
tion. In extreme cases, it may even be neces¬ 
sary to implement brief, planned periods of 
darkness to conserve limited light resources. 
In above-ground shelters, enough natural light 
may be present in shelter areas to allow for 
the necessary activities to be carried out, at 
least for the period of daylight 

Auxiliary Power 

15.15 Shelters using various types of equip¬ 
ment, such as forced-ventilation systems, will 
be dependent upon a source of power to oper¬ 
ate the equipment. Because OCD does not stock 
auxiliary power supplies at present, most shel¬ 
ters will have to rely upon normal electric 
power. Some shelters, however, are equipped 
with auxiliary sources of power for emergency 
use. The following paragraphs describe some 
management considerations in the use of emer¬ 
gency power systems, without going into any 
technical details about operation or mainte¬ 
nance. 

Equipment and Supplies 

15.16 Motor-driven generators. Diesel or 
gasoline engine-driven generators offer the 
greatest emergency power capability. However, 
there are sources of difficulty with management 
implications in operating a motor-driven gen¬ 
erator in the shelter. These are described under 
Procedures and Guidelines. 

15.17 Battery power. Large, dry ceils to 
power ’’trouble" lanterns, portable radios, and 
similar equipment can be useful within limi- 
tations. Some of the constraints upon the use 
of battery power are their limited pow-er with- 
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out recharging and the fact that machinery 
and lighting systems will usually require spe¬ 
cial adaptation for battery operation. 

15.18 Manual gmisralor*. Although this type 
capability can offer little more than battery - 
strength power, manually operated equipment 
has few of the drawbacks that are inherent 
in other types of machinery. Even if other 
equipment is available, the back-up capability 
offered by manual equipment should not be 
overlooked. Bicycle-type generators, for exam¬ 
ple, could supply low-ieve) lighting almost in¬ 
definitely. A similar arrangement for the me¬ 
chanical operation of exhaust fans would also 
be valuable should the primary system fail. 

15.19 Procedure* and Guideline*. An initial 
managerial responsibility involves preparation 
for activation of emergency power equipment 
in the event of commercial power failure. Dur¬ 
ing shelter entry, auxiliary power units should 
be checked for operability by someone familiar 
with the system. The exhaust system is a criti¬ 
cal checkpoint when the generator engine is 
located inside the shelter space or if fumes 
could enter from an adjacent engine room. 
The quantity of fuel immediately available will 
determine whether equipment can be used con¬ 
tinuously. If other fuel is stored nearby, it 
should be transferred to the shelter area if 
possible. 

15.20 Some at the management considerations 
in the use of motor-driven generators are: 


t. Exhaust. If the exhaust system is 
faulty, tiie presence of carbon monoxide 
from tie engine becomes a real danger. En¬ 
gine exhausts should be vented, in a closed 
system, through pipes or ducts leading out¬ 
side the shelter building. 

2. Meal. Internal-combustion engines 
generate heat, especially when in continuous 
operation. Engines located within the shelter 
may raise temperature and humidity, there¬ 
by affecting sheitereea’ thirst, energy levels, 
etc. 

3. Fuel. Fuel in or near the shelter con¬ 
stitutes a fire hazard. Extreme caution must 
be exercised in operations involving fuel. 

4. Motor-fuel consumption. Fuel con¬ 
sumption should be monitored. If a shortage 
appears to be developing, and if there is little 
hope of replenishing the fuel supply within 
a reasonable period of time, intermittent 
use of equipment is suggested. 

5. Location. Frequently, existing en¬ 
gines will be located in radioactive areas, 
creating problems of access by repair per¬ 
sonnel in the event of equipment trouble. 

6. Noise. While not directly related to 
survival, the generator noise level can have 
important psychological effects. Machinery 
could be especially disturbing during sleep¬ 
ing hours. 
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CHAFTtM 16 


COMMUNICATION 


Imporlutc* of Communication 

A communications capability provides shel¬ 
ter management with an instrument for coor¬ 
dinating every phase of shelter living, and 
allows the manager to establish and maintain 
his authority. Establishing communications 
with the EOC is one of the first acts of shelter 
management after shelter entry. 

Communication contributes to the improve¬ 
ment of shelter morale by alleviating the ten¬ 
sion of the unknown. Information that is pro¬ 
vided to shelterees serves to control rumors 
and lessen anxiety and fear. Communications 
in the form of instructions provide shelterees 
with knowledge of their duties, and of the rules 
and regulations that apply in the shelter. In 
turn, information from the shelterees will aid 
management in the anticipation and elimina¬ 
tion of shelter problems. 

In addition, some form of communication 
with the outside world is necessary in order 
for management to make decisions relating to 
partial and full emergence from the shelter. 

MonogwMnt Goals 

16.1 Management obectives in regard to shel¬ 
ter communications are: (1) to establish a ca¬ 
pability to communicate both within the shelter 
and, if possible, with the outside world, (2) to 
implement procedures for regular communica¬ 
tion from management to the population at 
large, and (3) to implement procedures that 
would allow the shelter population to commu¬ 
nicate with its leaders. 

Establishing a Shelter Communications 
Capability 

16.2 Equipment and Supplies- Currently, 
shelters are not stocked with communications 
equipment by the Office of Civil Defense. How¬ 
ever, many shelters will have access to equip¬ 


ment for communication within the shelter 
and also with the outside world. 

16.3 External communication, equipment. If 
phone line* and circuits remain operable, tele¬ 
phone communication will be an important 
means for comm uncations to and from the out¬ 
side world. However, phone use will have to be 
strictly controlled. Normally, telephone com¬ 
munications will be available in or near the 
shelter area. 

AM radios will be the source of Emergency 
Broadcast System (EBS) messages. A battery 
powered radio is especially valuable, because 
of its independence of electrical power. 

in the absence of electronic means of com¬ 
munication, runners may be sent out on short 
trips to obtain information or communicate 
with nearby shelters or control centers, once 
the radiation has been reduced to a permis¬ 
sible level. 

16.4 In-shelter communication equipment. In 
small shelters, the manager may be able to 
project his voice enough to be heard by the 
entire shelter population. In large shelters, 
when communication with the total group is 
necessary, it may be possible to improvise 
megaphones from rolled paper, cardboard, or 
magazines. 

16.5 Written notices may be posted on regu¬ 
lar or improvised bulletin boards. In addition, 
signs and posters dealing with rules and pro¬ 
cedures may be posted throughout the shelter. 

16.6 Those shelters equipped with P.A. sys¬ 
tems, battery-powered megaphones, or inter¬ 
com systems require persons to maintain and 
operate them. Equipment that would constitute 
a serious drain on auxiliary power sources 
should be used sparingly. 

16.7 Procedures and Guidelines 

1. Inventory and check equipment. An 
inventory should be taken of all available 
equipment which has been brought into the 
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shelter s: d is operable. The manager could 
request that transistor radios or other equip* 
moit that may be used in communication 
should be lent to the management staff for 
use during the shelter stay. 

2. Establish a communications area. A 
communications area located in or near the 
management area should be established as 
soon as possible. 

3. Maintain control over equipment. Strin¬ 
gent control over equipment is necessary. 
Only authorized personnel should be per¬ 
mitted use of the communication equipment. 
Personnel should be assigned to protect the 
instruments when they are not in use. 

4. Establish an .ntemal communication 
plan. As part of the process of shelter or¬ 
ganization, procedures should be determined 
for disseminating different categories of 
information from management to shelterees 
and vice versa. Examples of categories of in¬ 
formation are: (a) emergency: critical in¬ 
formation pertaining to danger or threat to 
survival, (b) operational immediate: im¬ 
portant information necessary to carry out 
shelter activities, and (c) routine: non-essen¬ 
tial information. 

Communication to the Shelter from External 

Sources 

Types of Incoming Messages 

16.8 Emergency Broadcast Systems (EBS). 
Through this system, emergency information 
including messages from the President and 
National, regional, State, and local broadcasts 
will be disseminated to the public. The radio 
stations that are part of EBS will continue to 
broadcast on normal frequencies at normal 
power during civil defense emergencies. How¬ 
ever, they will not use their call letters. EBS 
stations have, or will have, fallout protection 
built into key operating areas of the stations, 
and will be provided with emergency genera¬ 
tors to assure an uninterrupted power supply. 

16.9 Control centers. In time of attack, var¬ 
ious levels of government will be operating 
within control centers. The local control center 
will be linked with shelters in the area, radio¬ 
logical monitoring stations, medical centers, and 
emergency operating centers of higher govern¬ 


ment. Among the types of information that 
might be supplied by the centers are: 

1. Information on local environmental 
conditions. 

2. Information pertaining to time of shel¬ 
ter exit and recovery operations. 

3. Decisions reached by government con¬ 
cerning in-shelter and/or recovery problems. 

4. Requests for specific information. 

5. Location of family members. 

16.10 Other shelters. Under certain condi¬ 
tions, information exchange will take place be¬ 
tween shelters directly. For example, a shelter 
may lose communication with the control cen¬ 
ter but may retain a capability to reach a 
nearby shelter. 

Procedures and Guidelines 

16.11 A member of the communication team 
should monitor all incoming messages. If the 
shelter contains people with stenographic 
training, it would be useful to assign them to 
the communication area to obtain an accurate 
transcript of the message(s) for the commu¬ 
nications log. All messages should be entered in 
the communications log (see Appendix A). 

16.12 The content of all incoming messages 
must be evaluated by the manager based upon 
the source of the information, other informa¬ 
tion available to him, and the possible effects 
of the messages upon the shelter population. 
Decisions should then be reached as to when 
and how information should be presented to 
the shelterees. Pertinent information should 
not be withheld from the population. However, 
much of the incoming information may be 
technical in nature and not of interest to the 
average shelteree. Also, the content of specific 
messages may be misinterpreted by the popu¬ 
lation, unless put in the proper context, with 
unfavorable consequences for shelter morale 
and, possibly, maintenance of order. 

Communication from the Shelter to External 
Recipients 

16.13 Types of Outgoing Messages 
Reports to the control center. Most external 

communication from the shelter will be with 
a control center or a shelter complex head- 


quarters, likely Information to the control cen¬ 
ter includes: 

»■ Shelter open and staff present. 

b. Sate of shelter entry. 

c. Shelter fall. 

d. Damage report 

e Reports of shelter emergence*. 

f. Regular shelter status reports. 

g. The state of the radiological environ¬ 
ment outside or inside the shelter. 

h. Responses to specific inquiries by the 
control center. 

16.14 Procedures and Guidelines. The emer¬ 
gency operations plan for a community may 
specify the types and times for communication 
between shelters and control centers or shelter 
complex headquarters. In the absence of 
planned procedures, control centers may in¬ 
form shelters of communication requirements 
and constraints after the attack. In any event, 
shelter management should be aware of the 
many responsibilities of the control center and 
should not burden emergency operations cen¬ 
ters with non-essential messages. 

Communication from tho Shelter Manager 

to Shelters** 

16.16 Types of Information to Convey to Skel- 
terees. Information pertinent to skelter entry 
and initial orientation. 

1. Directions to proper location within 
the shelter as the shelterees enter. 

2. Introduction of manager and staff— 
establishment of the authority of the man¬ 
ager. 

8. Reassurance about the protective cs 
pabilities of the shelter. 

4. Reassurance that changes in initial 
organisation will be made later on as needed 
(for example, uniting families). 

5. statement of important rules that must 
be put into effect immediately. 

6. Assignment to initial duty poets of 
vital significance. 

7. Basic protective actions that all shel- 
tereee can take. 

16.16 Information pertinent to the routine 
phase. 

1. Review of general conditions in the 
shelter. 


2. Review of conditions external to the 
shelter. 

1. Reports on radiation levels at indi¬ 
cated intervals from official civil defense 
broadcasts. 

4. Reports on the state of the Nation. 

5. Local damage reports. 

6. Special emergency notices issued from 
local government 

7. Description of shelter facilities and 

available supplies. 

8. Statement of manpower requirements 
needed in-shelter. 

9. Reassurances and compliments to shei- 
terees and review of shelter-wide problems. 

10. Deflation of rumors that may have 
spread through the shelter. 

16.17 Information pertinent to the emergence 
phase. 

1. External radiation levels, including re¬ 
maining “hot spots." 

2. Estimated time for temporary shelter 
egress, and how long it is safe to stay out 

8. Information as to where and how 
shelter supplies may be replenished. 

4. Post-attack plans, detailing where peo¬ 
ple should go and what they should do after 
shelter egress. 

6. Review of training highlights in such 
fields as decontamination and first aid. 

6. Manpower requirements for recovery. 

Procedures and Guidelines 

1618 Initial instructions and briefings. As 
toe shelter is being filled, instructions should 
be provided to the population concerning 
where they should go and what they should do. 
Traffic assistants can be used to pass along 
necessary information at entry time. As men- 
tiored previously, the entering population 
should be continually reassured about the capa¬ 
bilities of the shelter. 

After the shelter is filled and before the shel¬ 
ter is completely organized, there is a great d*al 
of important information that must be pre¬ 
sented to the population within a short period 
of time. This should be accomplished through 
one or more short shelter briefings by the 
manager or his key deputies. 
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in ca?e« where the manager cannot speak 
directly to all snriierees, it is advisable that 
early in the shelter stay he arrange to speak 
to every group in-ahelter, if only to introduce 
himself. 

16.19 Daily briefings. At least once a day, a 
briefing should he given to all sheltered cov¬ 
ering the topics listed under routine informa¬ 
tion. The briefings should be a scheduled activ¬ 
ity. It is important that shelterees know that 
at least once a day, at a specific time, they 
will be brought up-to-date on the shelter and 
environmental conditions. Even if there is no 
new information to report, the daily briefings 
will have important purposes. For one 'die 
news that there is no new information, no 
change in the situation, is important informa¬ 
tion. Secondly, the daily briefing can be used 
to puncture the rumors that will inevitably 
arise in the shelter. Also, a scheduled briefing 
serves as a sign to shelterees that management 
recognizes the importance of communication 
to the population. Normally, a morning and 
evening briefing should be established. 

16.20 Unscheduled communications, ’informa¬ 
tion pertaining to emergencies cr 'hose re¬ 
quiring immediate action must be communi¬ 
cated rapidly to the population as the situation 
arise:. One procedure is to select a simple code 
word or, in a small shelter, a gesture such as 
raising a hand, all shelterees also nosing their 
han la, to preface important, unscheduled in¬ 
formation. During the initial orientation, shel¬ 
terees can be informed that when they hear 
this word or see this gesture they should im¬ 
mediately quiet down and listen for an an¬ 
nouncement. 

Communication from Shetteroas to Manage¬ 
ment 

16.21 Types of Information to Convey to Man¬ 
agement. The following are types of informa¬ 
tion that management needs from shelterees. 

1. Information obtained from the regis¬ 
tration forms which will supply the basic 
information on the background, special 
skills of the population, etc. 

2. Reports on equipment and supply 
status. 


3. Reports on inadequacies in material, 
shortages, or breakdowns in procedures. 

4. Health status. 

5. Requests for changes in the organiza¬ 
tion of the shelter. 

6. Requests for assistance in carrying 
out shelter duties. 

7. Reports on the general progress of 
routine shelter operations. 

8. Reports on emergencies. 

9. Reports of rumors or r >blems within 
the shelter. 

Procedures and Guidelines 

16.22 Utilizing the chain of commund. It 
should be made clear to the shelter occupants 
that it is impossible that every problem be 
taken directly to the manager and solved by 
him. It is the function of the group leaders 
and of management staff members to provide 
a degree of isolation between the manager and 
the complaints of individual shelterees. A set 
of procedures should be implemented to gov¬ 
ern non-emergency communications between 
shelterees and management, using the chain of 
command that has been set up in a particular 
shelter. This chain of command does not neces¬ 
sarily hold for all types of shelteree problems. 
A medical emergency or a serious violation of 
shelter rules will require the immediate atten¬ 
tion of the manager and the appropriate team 
leaders. 

16.23 Group sessions. It may be beneficial to 
have occasional group sess' ms in which a shel¬ 
ter group, or ever, an en .mall shelter, can 
discuss problems with its leaders. Group ses¬ 
sions may provide management with a better 
over-all picture of the nature and extent of 
their problems. Group sessions present the 
shelter manager or his representative with the 
opportunity to answer shelteree questions, and 
discuss shelter policies directly with a fair¬ 
sized number of shelterees. A group session 
should be called upon shelteree request and/or 
if management feels it will serve a useful pur¬ 
pose. 
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TRAINING 


Importance of Training 

There are several reasons why training is 
an essential activity in a shelter. Through 
training, persona will be provided with factual 
information about their current status and 
what is likely to occur in the future. In the 
absence of accurate information, rumors 
abound, doubts may grow, and shelteree re¬ 
sistance to management authority may in¬ 
crease. 

A second purpose of training is to provide 
each person with the information he needs to 
know to survive, do his job, and get along with 
his fellows while in the shelter. Thirdly, in¬ 
shelter training should help prepare the popu¬ 
lation for survival in a potentially hostile post 
shelter world. 

Training provides a realistic and useful way 
to occupy shelterees during the day, and is an 
especially worthwhile way to channel the en¬ 
ergies of school-age children. 

Management Goals 

17.1 The shelter manager’s training responsi¬ 
bilities consist of (1) supervising the develop¬ 
ment and implementation of a training pro¬ 
gram appropriate to the needs and capabilities 
of the population, and (2) providing or sup¬ 
porting shelteree motivation to participate in 
training activities. 

Establishing a Training Program 

17.2 Skelter Training Subject Matter. Gener¬ 
ally, the content of an in-shelter training pro¬ 
gram will fall into the following categories: 

1. Training for inshelter living. What 
each occupant should know about the shelter 
and its facilities, emerge: icy procedures, first 
aid, psychological problems, and similar 
subjects. 

2. Training for post-occupancy living. 
What each shelteree should know about the 


recovery period, including where to obtain 
food, water, medical care, and shelter, or 
how to provide for these needs on one's own, 

3. Training for management and techni¬ 
cal positions. What each untrained shel¬ 
teree who has been selected to fill a manage¬ 
ment or task team position must know about 
his job. 

4. Ongoing education for children. A 
limited continuation of schooling for young¬ 
sters, primarily those of grade-school age. 

5. Training for post-occupancy commu¬ 
nity activity. The post-occupancy period 
may require an increased capability in med¬ 
ical, welfare, fire, and police. Volunteers 
from the shelter population should be trained 
to perform these functions. 

17.8 Supplies and Equipment. Few shelters 
will have elaborate supplies and equipment 
with which to implement a training program. 
However, in almost all shelters, some materials 
will be available or can be improvised for use 
in training. These include: 

1. Stocked or commonly available ma¬ 
terials. 

a. Manuals, handbooks, and guides cov¬ 
ering various aspects of shelter living, either 
stocked in-shelter or brought in by previ¬ 
ously trained personnel. 

b. Textbooks. 

c. Children's books for ongoing educa¬ 
tional activities. 

d. Blackboards or bulletin boards. 

2. Materials useful for improvisation of 
training supplies. 

a. Newspapers, magazines, cardboard for 
writing paper. 

b. Lipsticks, other cosmetic sticks for 
crayons. 

c. Magazine rolled up for a megaphone. 

d. Cardboard for bulletin board. 

17.4 Procedures and Guidelines. An ideal 
training area may be difficult to locate. Insofar 
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m possible, the training area should be amply 
ill uminate d and ventilated, free from distrac¬ 
tions, and have sufficient space so that partiei- 
paats can ait comfortably and both see and 
bear the instructor. 

17.5 The method of training tha :a moot ef¬ 
fective for a particular course depends upon 
the content of the course, the sue configu¬ 
ration of the shelter, the educational level of 
the shelter**#, the make-up of the training 
team, and the educational materials and aids 
available in-shelter. Among the training meth¬ 
ods that will find use in a shelter are: (1) 
lecture, (2) demonstration, (3) small-group 
discussion, (4) on-the-job training, (5) indi¬ 
vidual instruction, and (6) self-instruction. 

17.6 In order for a training program to be 
successful, procedural must be geared to the 
condition of the shelter and its occupants. 
The following guidelines are applicable to a 
wide range of shelter training situations. 

1. Make the training content meaningful 
and useful. 

2. Maintain a slow pace; continually stress 
and review major points. 


3. Invite shelteree participation; permit 

sheltereee to try out procedures. ^ 

4. Vary the training method to maintain 
attentiveness. 

5. Use all available visual aids. 

6. Relate training program to estimated 
duration of shelter stay. 

7. Keep training sessions short; about 30 
minutes is a good guideline. 

17.7 Generally, training sessions should begin 
after the shelter has been organized, a schedule 
implemented, and a training team selected and 
given an opportunity to prepare its program. 
Among the first types of training that should 
be carried out in-shelter are for previously 
untrained management or task team personnel. 
Also important in the early stages is instruc¬ 
tion pertaining to shelter rules and proce¬ 
dures. Training for post-shelter living and on¬ 
going education activities for children can 
begin after the shelter has settled into a rou¬ 
tine phase. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SUPPORT 


The Nod for Ny«hoiogicoi Support 

Nuclear attack will subject shelterees to 
many stresses. In the minds of most shelterees 
will be thoughts about the feared weapon 
effects, loss of loved ones, disruption of normal 
patterns of living, shelter confinement, and an 
uncertain future. 

Under such conditions, it will be only nor¬ 
mal for people to react both emotionally and 
physically. Most people should be able to adapt 
to the realities of the situation with relatively 
mild and temporary symptoms of emotional 
and/or physical upset. Some shelterees, how¬ 
ever, may suffer more prolonged and serious 
reactions to the stresses of nuclear attack. 

In addition to dealing with the general hu¬ 
man reaction to disaater, the shelter manager 
will have to cope with the special needs of chil¬ 
dren and old people, as well as problems which 
some shelterees may bring with them to the 
shelter, such as alcoholism, drug addiction, and 
mental illness. 

Management Goals 

18.1 The goal of psychological support is to 
buoy up the morale and mental well-being of 
shelterees, insofar as possible under conditions 
of a nuclear attack. This may be accomplished 
by: (1) helping to alleviate the mental an¬ 
guish of individuals who are suffering from 
reactions to disaster, and (2) preventing psy¬ 
chological problems from creating a dominant 
mood which could be detrimental to shelteree 
adjustment 

18.2 However, there are very real limitations 
to what can be accomplished in-shelter with 
limited staff and facilities. Shelter management 
should try to help as many shelterees as pos¬ 
sible to adjust to the realities of the disaster 
situation. Although it cannot hope to provide 
a total program to control reactions to disaster, 
shelter managers should become thoroughly 


familiar with the guidance available on how¬ 
to aid emotionally disturbed people in times 
of disaster. 

General Principles of Psychological Support 

18.8 The principles that underlie psychological 
support in a shelter nay be grouped into the 
four areas discussed below. Some of these 
points have been discussed in another context 
in tire first chapter of this document 
18.4 Effective Management. Probably the 
most important source of psychological sup¬ 
port to shelterees will be effective management. 
Effective management is a product of several 
factors. The first is personal leadership. In a 
crisis, people will seek and readily follow a 
leader who can provide direction, inspire con¬ 
fidence, and help to structure a disordered sit¬ 
uation. Effective management is demonstrated 
by the successful organization and conduct of 
shelter operations and activities. Patterned 
routines such as feeding, sleeping, medical 
care, and sanitation will help to define the new 
environment as well as establish as much con¬ 
tinuity as possible with pre-shelter routines. 
The third ingredient in effective management 
is communication with the shelterees to help 
them define what has happened, is happening, 
and can be expected to happen. 

18-6 Interaction with Others. Sympathetic 
and friendly interaction with others is one of 
the keystones of successful psychological sup¬ 
port The manager may enhance such interac¬ 
tions in several ways, particularly by strength¬ 
ening shelteree ties to their community groups 
and allowing groups to express problems and 
exchange ideas. 

18.6 Goal-Oriented Behavior. When an indi¬ 
vidual is under stress, two important sources 
of psychological support are: (1) having some¬ 
thing useful to do, and (2) knowing how to 
do it. In assigning tasks, the manager should 
be aware of the likely effects of stress upon 
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shetteree performance, including Us own per¬ 
formance. People under stress may tend to: 

J. Act impulsively and with a feeling of 
inappropriate urgency. 

2. Concentrate their attention cm the im¬ 
mediate task and have a lack of awareness 
of larger problems. 

8. Lapse into old habits of response and 
forget what they have been trained to do 
under disaster conditions. 

4. Do leas well with complex and skilled 
tasks than with simple tasks. 

If the manager can. recognise these potential 
reactions to job assignments and make allow¬ 
ances accordingly, performance will tend to 
be imporwed. 

18.7 Control Measures. Psychological sup¬ 
port in the shelter should emphasize kindness, 
reassurance, and sympathy. Actions which 
might be interpreted as threatening or pun¬ 
ishing should be taken only if a person’s be¬ 
havior becomes dangerous to himself or others, 
or becomes bo disturbing as to affect shelter 
operations. These measures should be limited 
to the following: 

1. Use of drugs. PhenobarbitaJ is sup¬ 
plied in OCD-stocked shelters. Directions 
for Its use are located in the medical kit. If 
a qualified medical person is available to 
prescribe and administer, its use may be con¬ 
sidered more or less routine rather than ex¬ 
treme. 

2. Confiscation of potentially dangerous 
property. Sheiterees may have or may at¬ 
tempt to obtain property that can be danger¬ 
ous to themselves or others. Disturbed per¬ 
sons, particularly those with delusional 
symptoms, will, at times, appropriate items 
that can be used as weapons, Persons who 
are alcoholics and drug addicts may go to 
great lengths to obtain alcohol or drugs. 
Other disturbed persons may appropriate 
essentia] shelter supplies as a source of secu¬ 
rity. If such persona refuse to give up poten¬ 
tially dangerous items after management has 
explained the reasons for relinquishing them, 
it may be necessary to confiscate the prop¬ 
erty through the efforts of the security team. 
Most items will have been voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered during the entry phase when shel- 
terees would have been asked to contribute 


items for the common use, or for care and 
safekeeping. 

3. Restraint. The use of restraint should 
be avoided, if at all possible, not only be¬ 
cause it can be interpreted m punishment, 
but also because it will frequently antagonize 
disturbed persons and make them more vio¬ 
lent and noisy. 

If restraint cannot be avoided, wrapping a 
person in sheets, blankets, or similar items is 
probably the most effective and safest method 
of restraint. Use of rope, belts, and ties should 
be avoided, if possible, because of the likelihood 
of interfering with circulation. Generally, a 
person aroused by the stress and strain of 
emergency will quiet down in five to ten min¬ 
utes if restrained firmly, but patiently. 

A restrained person should be removed to a 
separate area, if possible, where he should be 
constantly attended and kept as comfortable 
as possible. As soon as medical personnel or the 
manager judge acute danger to have passed, 
he should be released. 

Psychological First Aid 

18.8 The Nature of Psychological First Aid. 
Symptoms of psychological reaction to disaster 
will normally begin to decrease spontaneously 
within a few hours. Whenever this spontan¬ 
eous recovery faiL to occur, the individual may 
require the assistance of "psychological first 
aid" to help speed recovery. 

18.5 Psychological first aid is the immediate 
support provided for individuals in emotional 
trouble. In general, the earlier psychological 
first aid is given, the more effective it will be. 
Through a brief interview, sympathetic en¬ 
couragement, and job orientation, an attempt 
is made to return moderately disabled persons 
to relatively normal functioning in a short 
time, and to help more serious cases to be as 
comfortable as possible. Arrangements should 
also be made for referral to the most qualified 
member of the medical team for possible dis¬ 
pensing of stocked phenobarbetal. 

18.10 Psychological First Aid Procedures. The 
basic technique of psychological first aid is a 
relatively brief (up to ten minutes) interview 
with each person having difficulty recovering 
from disaster reactions. An interview is usu¬ 
ally initiated upon the request of the person 
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seeking aid or upon request of a group leader 
or staff member who perceived the problem. 
A single session may be sufficient for some 
perscns; a series over a period of days may be 
required for others. 

18.11 The major purposes of the psychological 
first-aid interview are to: (1) permit expres¬ 
sion of shelteree problems, (2) provide reas¬ 
surance to sheltereee, (3) identify potentially 
dangerous persons, and (4) identify useful 
skills among interviewees which they can pur¬ 
sue after they have sufficiently recovered. 

18.12 Psychological first aid interviews 
should also reveal which individuals are ready 
for a useful role in the shelter. Participation 
in very simple tasks such as clean-up and rou¬ 
tine clerical activities may provide a valuable 
first step toward fuller readjustment and par¬ 
ticipation . For those individuals whose reac¬ 
tions persist, continued assignment to simple 
tasks suited to their abilities and needs may 
occupy them and help to minimize the disturb¬ 
ances which they can create. 

18.13 In administering psychological first aid, 
personnel should be prepared to cope with the 
following difficulties. 

1. Their own reaction. Personnel must 
be able to submerge their own reactions to 
disaster, and avoid conveying a sense of su¬ 
periority that they have been successful at 
doing this. 

2. Fatigue. When fatiqued, it is best to 
take a short break before resuming coun¬ 
seling. 

3. Hostility from sheltereee. Some of 
the hostility held for the shelter manager 
and other figures in authority may be di¬ 
rected against psychological first aid person¬ 
nel. 

4. The non-responsiveness of disturbed 
persons. Even though some persons will not 
respond to attempts to talk with them, the 
aid persons should continue the interaction 
unless more harm than good seems to be 
resulting. 

Typos of Maladaptive Responses 

18.14 A maladaptive response refers to be¬ 
havior that seriously interferes with an indi¬ 
vidual’s adjustment to the disaster situation 


or with the organization and operation of the 
shelter. It is beyond the scope of this document 
to present a systematic discussion of severe 
emotional reactions and their treatment in- 
sheiter. The objective of the following brief 
and necessarily oversimplified description of 
major types of maladaptive responses Is merely 
to acquaint the manager with some of the more 
serious emotional conditions that may be found 
in any community shelter. 

18.15 Fear Reactions. In a nuclear disaster, 
almost everyone will be afraid to varying de¬ 
grees. However, fear reactions may be so se¬ 
vere as to seriously incapacitate some people. 
Extreme fear will be expressed in many ways: 
as an.unwillingness to leave a particular place; 
a need to avoid certain people or almost total 
dependence on others; orally, in the form of 
screams, moans, or other expressions, and in 
its most dangerous form as panic or uncon¬ 
trollable flight. 

18.16 Physical Reactions. For a few people, 
disaster stress may result in more severe and 
long-lasting physical symptoms than would 
normally be experienced. This includes com¬ 
pletely debilitating stomach distress, imaginary 
symptoms of radiation sickness, functional 
blindness, or loss of the use of arms and legs. 

18.17. Depressed Reactions. It would be ab¬ 
normal for people not to have initial feelings 
of depression in the event of a nuclear attack. 
Most people, however, will be able to function 
after & while, in spite of their depressed re¬ 
action. Some people may be so overwhelmed 
by grief or hopelessness as to be unable to func¬ 
tion in any coherent fashion. They may either 
withdraw from social contact or may con¬ 
stantly impose an expression of their own 
problems on others. Loss of will to live and 
thoughts of suicide may be common among 
persons with depressed reactions. 

18.18 Ove> active Reactions. Many people will 
react to disaster stress by being unable to con¬ 
centrate, sit still, or remain at any one task. 
When this reaction becomes extreme, persons 
may wander aimlessly or may engage in activ¬ 
ity violent enough to endanger themselves or 
other people. 

18.19 Some individuals suffering from over- 
active reactions may challenge established man¬ 
agement by becoming spokesmen for militant 
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action; that is, they may want to do something 
about shelter problems without necessarily 
knowing what the problems or the appropri¬ 
ate solutions are, 

18.20 Dissociative <Out of Contact) Reactions. 

Dissociated persons will appear to be "out of 
contact." In mild cases, they will give an im¬ 
pression of shocked helplessness, while in Se¬ 
van cases they may be totally mute and not 
react at all to other people or physical needs. 

18.21 Delusional Reactions. The fallout shel¬ 
ter situation will have an element of unreality 
for everyone. To some shelterees, this note of 
unreality may become dominant Normal cau¬ 
tiousness and doubt about a strange and stress¬ 
ful situation may give way to deep-rooted sus¬ 
picion of fellow shelterees. In extreme ca_ 
the individual may develop delusions of shel¬ 
terees being in lesgue with the enemy. 

Special Problems 

18.22 The shelter manager will be faced not 
only with the problems of psychological reac¬ 
tions to disaster, but also with the unresolved 
problems of individuals which existed prior to 
the attack and which may be amplified by dis¬ 
aster. Two such problems are alcoholism and 
drug addiction. 

18.23 The Use of Alcohol. Persons who are 
dependent upon alcohol in their normal lives 
may bring a supply of alcoholic beverages with 
them to the shelter. If any significant quanti¬ 
ties of alcohol are present in the shelter, the 
manager is faced with the choice of (1) con¬ 
fiscating the alcohol and using it as a medical 
resource, (2) confiscating it and storing it away 
until time of exit, or (3) making no effort to 
confiscate supplies of alcohol. 

18.24 None of these alternatives is likely to be 
ideal. Confiscation may pose a threat of conflict 
and challenge to authority. Failure to apportion 
supplies of alcohol when individuals may feel 
a need for them may create tensions between 
shelter management and some of the shelter 
inhabitants. Uncontrolled consumption of alco¬ 
holic beverages may result in excess e* which 
could seriously disrupt the shelter. If a person 
who is an alcoholic is without a source of sup¬ 
ply in-shelter, he may attempt to drink hair 
tonic, medicinal alcohol, or other harmful sub¬ 
stances, and may have to be forcibly restrained 


from doing so. He may also try to leave the 
shelter in search of supplies*. 

18.25 The Use of Drugs. Drugs stocked in the 
shelter will be required for medical and psy¬ 
chological treatment Attempts on the part of 
drug addicts to appropriate drugs stocked in 
the shelter should be forcibly resisted. If there 
is an alcoholic or addict in-shelter who is ex¬ 
periencing withdrawal symptoms, doses of 
phenobarbetal, if available in consideration of 
other needs, may be prescribed by the most 
qualified member of the medical team, in ac¬ 
cordance with the treatment recommended in 
the medical-care booklet packed in the medical 
kits. 

18.26 Although seldom fatal, withdrawal 
symptoms are very painful and disturbing to 
those who witness their effects. The person suf¬ 
fering such symptoms should be kept as quiet 
and comfortable as possible, and constantly at¬ 
tended by at least one and preferably two able- 
bodied persons. The addict beginning to suffer 
or fearing withdrawal is likely to leave the 
shelter in search of drugs. It may be necessary 
to apply restraints to both the drug addict and 
the alcoholic to prevent them from harming 
themselves and others. 

Children and the Aged 

Two classes of shelterees for whom the shel¬ 
ter manager may have to consider somewhat 
specialised psychological support are children 
and the aged. 

Children 

18.27 Children are often more psychologically 
resilient than adults, particularly if they can 
face an emergency in familiar surroundings 
with family and friends. In general, children 
tend to take their behavior cues from adults. 
If family or friends exhibit fear or grief, the 
children will tend to show similar reactions. 
However, children exposed to the effects of a 
nuclear attack may become severely upset even 
if adults remain outwardly calm. Such children 
will need special care and support. 

18.28 To reduce the emotional stress which 
children may experience, it is suggested that: 

1. Children be kept with their parents or 

friends. 








2. They be given constant reassurance 
about the present and future and, in turn, 
be given opportunities to express their feel¬ 
ings. 

3. Children who enter the shelter without 
family or close friends should be assigned to 
a substitute parent (a mature adult who is 
aware of the needs of children). 

4. Children be provided with supervised 
recreation and educational activities, and 
that older children be given useful tasks to 
perform. 

18.29 Considerable blocks of time should be 
scheduled for this activity. It requires serious 
attention by shelter management, because the 
behavior of children can be a potent factor in 
the maintenance of order in-shelter. 


The Aged 

18.80 Elderly people are likely to present spe¬ 
cial psychological problems in the shelter. In 
particular, scone aged people (1) may be prone 
to confusion in new surroundings and situa¬ 
tions, (2) may be "in the way" of operations 
and activities which can be annoying to other 
shelterees, <3) may find it more difficult to ac¬ 
cept the realities of a nuclear attack than 
younger people, or (4) may tend to be some¬ 
what rigid in their views with respect to appro* 
priate behavior on the part of others. 

18.81 In the event such problems emerge, a 
special service team to assist the aged in their 
adjustment to the realities of the external situ¬ 
ation and the problems of shelter living should 
be established. Special group activities, for the 
aged should be a regular part of the daily 
schedule. 
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RELIGIOUS, RECREATIONAL, AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Importance of on Activity Program 

An organized effort by management to en¬ 
gage •hotter occupants in spiritual, service, and 
recreational activities will result in increased 
morale and greater motivation on the part of 
the population. An activity program is im¬ 
portant for a number of reasons. It tends to 
reduce negative emotional states, such as fear 
or grief. It also aids in the breakdown of inter¬ 
personal barriers leading to greater cohesion 
and cooperativeness among shelterees. Planned 
social and recreational activities provide man¬ 
agement with the means to control unwanted 
activities, such as gambling, quarrelling, and 
aimless milling about Planned activities also 
help make time pass more quickly. Participa¬ 
tion in service-type activities makes many peo¬ 
ple feel a sense of having contributed some¬ 
thing worthwhile, thus giving them relief from 
tension and raising their morale. Finally, re¬ 
ligious activities will be a source of comfort 
and strength to many shelterees. 

Management Goals 

19.1 The goals of an activity program are two¬ 
fold. First, the manager should supervise the 
establishment of a program of social, spiritual, 
and service activities in-shelter. Secondly, he 
should encourage the shelter population to par¬ 
ticipate in this program on a voluntary basis. 

Establishing an Activity Program 

19.2 Equipment and Supplies. Many shelters 
will have minimal material for free-time activi¬ 
ties, including Bibles, paperback books, and 
board games. If not actually stocked, such 
matemla may be brought into the shelter by 
the incoming population. The ingenuity of shel¬ 
terees in improvising materials such as check¬ 
erboards and pieces, cards, etc., will be an im¬ 
portant factor in the success of a recreational 
program. The mere act of creating these mate¬ 


rials provides a valuable cohesion-producing 
experience 

19.3 Procedures and Guidelines. Among the 
conditions that must be assessed prior to initia¬ 
tion of recreational activities are: available 
space, shelter configuration, temperature, venti¬ 
lation, illumination, and food and water status. 
For example, if the shelter temperature is high, 
physical exercise should be avoided. 

19.4 Free-time activities in-shelter should be 
closely tied to the needs and characteristics of 
the population. Early in the shelter stay, volun¬ 
tary activities are likely to include service and 
religious activities. Spectator entertainment 
would be inappropriate during the initial hours 
of occupancy. After the first few days of the 
shelter stay, lighter and more relaxing activi¬ 
ties can be introduced into the schedule. 

19.5 Such factors as age, sex, socio-economic 
status, ethnic and religious backgrounds, skills, 
and interests should be considered in establish¬ 
ing an activity program. A variety of activities 
should be offered which shelterees may enter 
into on a voluntary basis. Shelterees should be 
encouraged but never coerced to participate in 
free-time activities. 

Shelter** Service Activities 

19.6 Service activities include: caring for in¬ 
fants, young children in groups, and the ill and 
injured; giving psychological first aid; and en¬ 
hancing the appearance of the shelter. These 
should be regarded as important morale-main¬ 
taining activities, whose benefits have been dis¬ 
cussed in previous chapters. 

19.7 The care of children is an especially criti¬ 
cal activity that should not be left solely to the 
responsibility of parents or one individual on 
an unorganised basis. 

19.8 It is best to establish a roster of person¬ 
nel interested in participating in specific serv¬ 
ice activities. As many people as possible should 
be encouraged to participate in these activities. 
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19.9 At the request of the shelter population, 
religious activities should be included in a 
shelter program. Depending upon the circum¬ 
stances, three kinds of religious activities seem 
appropriate; (1) non-denominational services, 
(2) denominational services, and <S> self- 
initiated prayer and meditation. Participation 
in religions services should be voluntary. 

19.10 When formal religious leaders are not 
available to conduct denominational services, 
nan-denominational services are the practical 
solution. Such services may incorporate non- 
den ommationai prayers, inspirational talks, 
periods of silent meditation, and the singing of 
hymns. The type of service conducted in the 
U.S. military services is an excellent guide. 

19.11 Denominational services are more likely 
to stimulate religious feelings in people who 
have strong ties to their own religion. If pos¬ 
sible, denominational services should be con¬ 
ducted privately, in a separate room or semi- 
enclosed space. 

19.12 Seif-initiated prayer and meditation 
cannot be planned as can religious services. 
However, “quiet” hours could be used for such 
religious activity. One way such self-initiated 
activity can be stimulated is by providing space 
and time for individual prayer and meditation. 

19.13 These should be regarded as important 
morale-maintaining activities, whose benefits 
have been discussed in previous chapters. 

Physical Fitness Activities 

19.14 No significant physical impairment re¬ 
sults from two weeks of relative inactivity. 
However, some exercise may be desirable to 
condition ahelterees for the rigors of post¬ 
shelter life, dissipate unused energies, and al¬ 
leviate insomnia. The two types of exercise 
most suitable for shelter environment are: (1) 
self-initiated mild exercise, snd (2) calisthenics 
led by trained group leaders for short periods 
of time Isometric exercises appear particularly 
suited to the shelter situation. 

19.15 There are severe limitations to a physi¬ 
cal fitness program in-shelter due to the fact 
that vigorous physical activity may liberate 
unwanted heat Also, shelterees may need to 
conserve their body energy and fluids because of 


rationed food and water. When temperatures 
are high or food or water scarce, such activi¬ 
ties should be suspended. 

Arts and Crafts 

19.15 Arts and crafts can sustain the interest 
of shelterees, especially school children, for 
relatively long t ; me periods. They require little 
physical exertion, thereby generating little heat 
or noise, and products can be shown and ad¬ 
mired. Participants may be encouraged to make 
posters that can be placed in the shelter to 
remind the population of important shelter 
rules, or to signal the location of special areas 
in the shelter. Emphasis must be placed mi im¬ 
provisation and ingenuity in using available 
materials. Some activities would be: pencil 
sketching, cutting designs from paper, con¬ 
structing wire figures, and making mobiles. 

19.17 These activities are best performed in 
a supervised group in order to insure effective 
participation, conservation of materials, lessen¬ 
ing a commotion, and clean-up after comple¬ 
tion of the activities. 

Social and Recreational Activities 

19.18 The recreation team should capitalize on 
the shelterees' readiness to socialize, and utilize 
it to break down social barriers and inhibitions. 
Social activities considered appropriate to 
many shelter situations include: 

1. Small group garnet. Such games 
serve a dual purpose. Individuals can be put 
to work developing the required materials. 
Once constructed, these improvised games 
can be enjoyed by a number of players and 
onlookers. 

2. Ditctusiont Discussions can focus at¬ 
tention on methods for coping with post¬ 
shelter living, or they may be a valuable 
source of information feedback to shelter 
managers in the detection of heretofore un¬ 
voiced complaints. 

3. Group tinging. Group singing is an 
excellent mechanism for developing a spirit 
of camaraderie and providing an emotional 
outlet 

Spectator Entortainmonts 

19.19 Management should make full use of the 
talents of professional or amateur entertain- 










«rt. Sldt*, plays, and similar entertainment 
serve the dtul rote# of keeping participants 
occupied while providing entertainment for 
huger group* of spectators. Spectator enter¬ 
tainment* art beet held in the evening when 
thefterees may be moat fatigued and in need of 
non-active entertainment 

Fnw-Tha* Quiat AeHvitia* 

19J20 Quiet period* are essential. People need 
to have relief from organized activities in a 
sheft^ environment Quiet periods aiso reduce 
the shelter noise level. They are particularly 
helpful at nap-time periods scheduled for 
young children. 


19.21 It may be possible to establish some 
form of library in the shelter which would 
contain the books that may have been stocked 
in the shelter and these that ahelterees brought 
with them. During the routine phase, books will 
become an important morale item, and manage¬ 
ment should implement some procedures for 
insuring that books get the widest possible dis¬ 
tribution. 

19.22 It should be recognised that many adults 
will want to nap or simply be by tfaemsaives. 
The recreation team should respect the wishes 
of those who seek this type of withdrawal 
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CHATTM » 


POST-OCCUPANCY MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


Tt»e important* of Foil-Cccupanty Leads r- 
thip 

It is very difficult to describe in any detail 
what the tasks of the manager might be after 
the shelter lias opened for permanent emer¬ 
gence. It is somewhat easier to specify manage¬ 
ment responsibilities during the period of tem¬ 
porary emergence, for at this stage the shelter 
still represents a transient home for most of its 
occupants. 

Regardless of the vagueness with which one 
must describe the shelter manager’s post-attack 
responsibilities, one thing is clear. Shelter man¬ 
agers constitute a powerful leadership force 
in the recovery and reconstruction efforts of 
any community. If the occupants of a shelter 
emerge safely, wali, and with a motivation to 
rebuild, it will in no small measure be due to 
the efforts of the shelter manager. Therefore, 
it is only natural that this leadership source be 
utilized within a community until a more regu¬ 
lar governmental apparatus has been estab¬ 
lished. 

Management Responsibilities in the Tem¬ 
porary Emergence Phase 

20.1 At this point, radiation levels permit 
egress from the shelter for short periods of 
time. Volunteer task teams may leave the shel¬ 
ter in order to accomplish tasks necessary to 
support continued shelter habitability. Notifi¬ 
cation from the EOC of the relative safety of 
exit should be obtained before anyone is per¬ 
mitted to leave the shelter. If possible, radio¬ 
logical monitoring instruments should be taken 
on missions. 

20.2 Reduce “Stored-Up” Shelter Problema. 
It may be possible to take advantage of the 
temporary emergence phase to reduce some of 
the stored-up problems, such as the removal of 
waste and garbage, burial of the dead, reloca¬ 
tion of the Bick and injured to available hos¬ 


pitals, and transfer of problem ahelterees to 
appropriate agencies. 

20.3 Replenish Shelter Supplies. Among the 
supplies that will be most needed are: 

1. Water. The greatest emphasis is on 
replenisliing the water supply. If uncontami¬ 
nated or unpolluted drinking water is not 
available at this time, various packaged 
drinks and liquid-packed food will satisfy 
individual water needs and should be stocked 
in abundance. 

2. Medical supplies. Very many shelters 
will be in need of medical supplies after an 
extended stay in-shelter. Among the supplies 
having a high priority are bandages, anti¬ 
septics, and non-prescription medicines (of 
the type in the medical kit). Drugs requiring 
special handling should be brought into the 
shelter only if there are trained medical per¬ 
sonnel available. 

3. Sanitation supplies. Toilet paper, 
paper towels, sanitary napkins, disinfectants, 
hand cleaners, plastic bags of all sizes, gar¬ 
bage cans or other containers which can be 
sealed, and any other items deemed necessary 
should be stocked. 

4. Food. Although food is not essential 
for physical survival over the short run, 
foods that can be brought in to vary the sur¬ 
vival ration may have a potent, positive 
effect on morale. 

5. Equipment. Certain types of equip¬ 
ment that have been used up, or are not op¬ 
erating, should be replenished. This includes 
fire-suppression equipment, communications 
equipment, illumination equipment, and 
power supplies (batteries, small motors). 

20.4 Contact Local Officials. If little or no 
communication has been possible during the 
in-ehelter phase, an initial objective of the 
temporary emergence phase will be to estab¬ 
lish contact with the local government officials. 
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Information concerning: the state of the Na¬ 
tion, radiation and damage in nearby areas, 
projected time for safe general exit, and any 
further instructions should be gathered and 
passed on to the shelterees, In turn, local offi¬ 
cials should be informed of the status of the 
shelter and its occupants. 

20.6 Persuade Shelterees to Remain. After an 
extended stay under con-ined conditions, there 
may be those who fee! it necessary to leave the 
shelter to see their homes, attempt to find rela¬ 
tives, tuid simply escape. The manager should 
attempt to dissuade shelterees from leaving the 
shelter and make them fully aware that the ex¬ 
ternal levels are still dangerous. Usually, this 
will be in accordance with guidance or under 
direction from the Emergency Operating Cen¬ 
ter. 

20.6 Damage Assessment. The task teams 
may also bring information concerning the ex¬ 
tent of damage in the immediate area. This 
information, in conjunction with similar infor¬ 
mation from other shelter areas, can aid the 
local government in community damage assess¬ 
ment and the planning of recovery efforts. Such 
data should include differentials in radiation 
levels at various locations, should they exist. 

20.7 Supply of Manpower Data. Finally, the 
shelter manager should supply all available 
manpower data to the local government for use 
in implementing the recovery plan. Informa¬ 
tion on types of skills possessed by shelterees, 
both men and women, would greatly assist au¬ 
thorities in obtaining the skills necessary for 
the various recovery operations. 

Management Responsibilities During the 
Full Emergence Phase 

20.8 Full mergence will occur when radiation 
conditions are such that shelterees may leave 
for the entire day and return to the shelter, as 
necessary, for meals and sleeping. In this 
period, the shelter becomes a base of operations 
for the implementation of recovery and recon¬ 
struction plans. Although local authorities will 
assume the responsibilities for maintenance of 
law and ordei, mass feeding and lodging, and 
general restoration of the community, the 
manager and staff may be asked to continue as 
administrators and managers in these efforts. 


20.9 Reorganization and Restocking the Skel¬ 
ter. If damage to dwellings is heavy, or if 
other reasons for not returning to homes pre¬ 
vail, the shelter may be used to house portions 
of tire population during the recovery phase. 
This would require reorganization by the shel¬ 
ter staff in terms of augmenting the shelter 
supplies and facilities, including: 

1. Water, . dding, food, and sanitation. 
Water may stih have to be stocked, bunking 
facilities and materials would be augmented 
or supplied, substantial and varied foods 
would replace the survival rations, and addi¬ 
tional or more adequate sanitation proce¬ 
dures would be introduced. 

2. Additional space. It should be possible 
to obtain additional safe space, since the fall¬ 
out hazard Is no longer prominent. Such 
space would permit more comfort and 
privacy among shelterees and would mini¬ 
mize the risks to health. 

8. Reorganization of shelter activities o.nd 
task teams. Various task teams could be dis¬ 
solved; others may be augmented. If recov¬ 
ery operation are in progress around the 
clock, feeding and sleeping schedules must 
be worked out to accommodate the various 
working shifts. Children’s activity schedules, 
including resumption of schooling, may be 
developed and implemented. 

20.10 Communication. Governmental author- 
ties may desire to use the established shelter 
organization as a means for rapid and accurate 
dissemination of information, both local and 
National. Because they have already been ac¬ 
cepted as authorities, shelter staffs will be 
a valuable means of communication between 
the local governmer.t and the people. 

20.11 Depopulation of Shelter. In the full 
emergence phase, more and more people will 
leave the shelter, especially as the radiation 
level becomes negligible. This will require con¬ 
tinuous activity by the shelter administrators 
to adjust supply requests, fill openings in the 
records of those ctill present and complete the 
records of those- having pennanenUy left the 
shelter. 

20.12 Dismissal of Staff Members. The relo¬ 
cation of the shelter population as reconstruc¬ 
tion proceeds will probably permit the shelter 
manager to consider dismissing many of the 
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shelter staff so that they may assume other 
responsibilities. 

20.13 Return to Pre-War Use of Building. It 
is passible that the building which houses the 
shelter will be returned to its pre-attack func¬ 
tions, even though the shelter area continues 
to function. A shelter in a telephone-coin pa ny 
building may be such a case. Such a situation 
requires coordination among building owner, 
the shelter manager (if other than a represent¬ 
ative of the owner), and the local authorities, 

20.14 Closing the Shelter. With the progres¬ 
sive success of recovery activities, and with the 
diminution of radiation to a safe level, there 
remains a large area of administrative respon¬ 
sibility for the shelter manager before his job 
is finished. When so notified by local officials, 
the manager must begin the process of closing 
the shelter. The following items must be dealt 
with: 


1. Shelterees. There may still be indi¬ 
viduals who have no place to go when the 
shelter is closed. Local authorities must be 
supplied with their names and other relevant 
information so that they may aid in the proc¬ 
ess of relocation and rehabilitation of these 
people. 

2. Supplies. The problem of remaining 
shelter supplies may be considered. The local 
recovery plans may make provision for the 
disposition of supplies through local author¬ 
ities. 

3. Clean-up. An important task is the 
final clean-up of the shelter before it is 
officially closed. Cleaning crews may be orga¬ 
nized to remove all garbage and other waste, 
and to wash down and disinfect the entire 
shelter area. 

b. Records. Finally, all shelter records 
should be turned over to the local govern¬ 
ment. 
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SAMPLE DAILY SCHEDULE FOR SHELTERS 


0700 

Reveille 

1480 

Emergency drill* 

0730 

Receive breakfast relume 

1500 

Water and biscuit break 

0300 

Eat breakfast 

1630 

Recreational activities 

0830 

dean-up 

1600 

Recreational activttiea 

0900 

Sick cell 

1630 

Free time for quiet activities 

0930 

Training aeaaion or group meeting or continue 

1700 

Receive dinner ration* 


lion at ekk ceil or recreation 

1780 

Eat dinner 

1000 

Water and biscuit break 

1800 

Clean-up 

1030 

Training aeeaion 

1830 

Daily briefing 

1100 

Training aeaaion—Ongoing education for children 

1900 

Training aeaaion 

1130 

Free time for quiet aetivitiei 

1930 

Planned recreational activities 

1200 

Receive lunch ration* 

2000 

Planned recreational activities 

1230 

Eat lunch 

2030 

Free time for quiet activities 

1300 

Clean-up 

2100 

Free time for quiet activities 

1330 

Information and training aeeaion 

2130 

Water and hiacuit break 


Nap for children 

2200 

Free time for quiet activities 

1400 

Information and training aeaaion 

2230 

Prepare for *l*ep 


Ongoing education 

2300 

Lights out 








SAMHfi DAILY SCHEDULE FOR TWO-SHIFT SHELTERS 


SHIFT A 

Eight* on 

ttumi* brsakfast rations 
&it breakfast 

OmarVp 

SMnS 

Group meetfngysiek call 

Wetter break; opt biscuit break 

Training tsasion 

Training awaion 

Pru* U»s Ur quiet activities 

Seessve loaeh utei 

Eat hunch 

Clean-up 

Training aaaeion 

Training-‘-n 

W»Ur break; opt. biscuit break 
Quiet recreation 
Quiet recreation 
Fm time 

Receive dinner ration 

Eat dinner 

Clean-up 

Era* time 

Recreation 

Reereeiion 

Shatter briefing 

Training session 

Emergency drills 

Water break; opt biscuit break 

Free time tor quiet activities 

Free time for quiet activity 

Prepare for deep 

Seep 


TIME 

SHIFT B 

0700 

Recreation 

0730 

Recreation 

moo 

Free tiros for quiet activities 

0830 

Prepare to t sleep 

0000 

Sleep 

0930 


1000 


1030 


1100 


1130 


1200 


1230 


1800 


1380 


1400 


1480 


1600 


1680 


1«00 


1630 


1700 

Reveille 

1730 

Receive break/aat rations 

1800 

Eat breakfast 

1880 

Clean-up 

1900 

Sick call 

1930 

Shelter briefing 

2000 

Training session 

aiso 

Emergency drills 

2100 

Water break; opt. biscuit break 

2130 

Free time for quiet activities 

2200 

Receive lunch rations 

2230 

Eat lunch 

2300 

Clean-up 

2330 

Training session 

2400 

Training session 

0080 

Water break; opt biscuit break 

0100 

Quiet recreation 

0180 

Quiet recreation 

0200 

Free time for quiet activities 

0230 

Receive dinner rations 

0300 

Eat dinner 

0330 

Clean-up 

0400 

Training session 

0430 

Training session 

0600 

Free time for quiet activities 

0530 

Free time for quiet activities 

0600 

Group meeting 

0630 

Water break; opt biscuit break 
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Appendix • 


SHELTER SUPPLIES 






DESIRABLES UPPLEMENTA RY 

PROVISIONED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT > 


ITKMS 

1, Food And Water—Survival biscuit*, crackers, wafers aod caxba- 1 

Ingredients for baby formula*, special 

hydrate supplement (10,000 calorie* per 

shelter tpace); water I 

food for dietary problem*, variety of easy 

drum* (to be Sited by local authorities). 




tr> store and prepare foods. 

Food heating equipment, disposable paper 
plates, utensils and cups. 

Canned liquid*, such it fruit jukes and 





soups 

Extra water for cooking, washing, and 
decontamination. 

2. Medical and Sanitation (iojrtructkm* on medical care in shelter 1 

Special medicines 

are contained in each Idt). 
a. Medication 

Unit 

Kit A 

KitC 




(66 

(S25 




pais 

per- 




aon*> 

•on*) 


AcetyUalieylic acid tablet*. USP, S gr., 
500’* (aspirin) 

bottle 

i . 






USP. 5 gr.. 1000*, (aspirin) 

bottle 


3 


Caasara Sagrada ext., tablet* (laxative). 

bottle 

i 

6 


N.F.. 4 gr., 100* 

Eugenol, USP, 1 ox. (toothache remedy) 

bottle 

i 

1 


Eye, no*# (and ear) drops, H ox. 

bottle 

3 

18 


Isopropyl alcohol, N.F., 1 qt. (dilute for 

can 

1 

e 


rubbing alcohol) 

Kaolin* and pectin mixture, 1 pt. (diar- 

bottle 

1 

6 


rhea medicine) 

Kaolin* powder, 40 grams, (alternative 

bottle 

3 

16 


item*) 

FenciUin G, tablets, USP, 250,000 units. 

bottle 

2 

12 


100* 





Petroleum, white, USP, 1 lb, (petroleum 
jelly) 

Phenoharhi tai tablets; 

can 

1 

3 


USP, ti gr., 600* 

USP, H gr.. 1000s 

bottle 

1 _ 



bottle 


S 


Soap, surgical, 1N or, with 2 9r hexs- 

cake 

6 

36 


ehlorophene 

Sodium bicarbonate USP, 1 lb. (baking 

can 

1 

2 


soda) USP 

Sodium chloride, USP, 1 lb. (table aalt) 
Sulfadiaaine tablet*: 

can 

1 

2 


7V4 gr., 600* 

bottle 

1 . 

___ 


7H gr., 1000* 

bottle 

__ 

3 


Tablet, water purification, iodine, 50* 

bottle 

2 

12 



i At of January IMI (E>4ar»! Civil Gul4a, Part D. Chapter 2. Appendix 1). 

* Cttbar U»c Liquid or powder capaiila of hatn« r acov ^ tituted by tiw addition of w»t*r mar b* furniahad 
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SHELTER SUPPLIES—Continued 


PROVISIONED BY THE FEDERAi. 

GOVERNMENT * 

DU SI HA BUS .SUPPLEMENTARY 
ITEMS 

2. Ifediection And Sanitation—Continued 




b. Dmtingt 

Unit 

Kit A KiiC 


Bandage, gauze, roller, £' x 6 yd., 12s 

Pkg. 

1 8 


Bandage, muslin. triangular, 37x37x62" 

each 

1 6 


Cotton, purified, 1 lb. 

pkg. 

1 3 


Pada, gaius, surgical, 4x4", 200* 

Pkg. 

1 6 


c. Olktr 

Unit 

Kit A Kite 


Applicator, wood, cotton tipped end, H' 

Pkg- 

1 6 


x 6*, 100« 




Depressor, tongue, wood, 100s 

box 

1 3 


Forceps, aplinter, tweezer, SH ' 

each 

1 1 


Pin, safety, 1H*. 12s 

Pkg. 

3 12 


Seisaort, pocket, straight, 4", double blunt 

each 

1 8 


Syringe, fountain, plastic and attachment 

each 

1 1 


Thermometer, human, clinical, oral, stubby 

each 

1 4 


bulb, with case 




d. Sanitation 




Two sues are furnished—Kit III with 

supplies for 25 spaces, j 


and Kit IV for 60 spaces. 


1 



Kit Type 



SK III 

SK IV 


Paper, toilet tissue 

6 rolls 

10 rolls 

Shallow pans and germicidal solution for 




hand washing, 

Seat, commode, plastic 

’ each 

1 each 


Opener, can, hand-operated 

1 each 

l each 


Pads, sanitary, heavy 

1 dozen 

2 dozen 

Infant supplies. 

Pads, sanitary, regular 

2 dozen 

3 dozen 


Hand Cleaner, waterless, Pt. (Note 1) 

1 can 

1 can 

Paper towels, disposable washcloth pack- 




eta, deodorants, mouthwash, facia) psruea. 

Gloves, polyethylene 

1 pair 

1 ps’r 


Spout, dispensing, water 

1 each 

1 each 


Tie-wires, bag closures 

1 each 

1 each 

Trash cans, brooms, mops, dust pans, aah 

Cups and Lida (Note 2) 

36 each 

70 each 

trays, plastic and paper bags, cog and 

Commode chemical, liquid, ! x>ttle 

1 pt ea. 

1 qt ea 

wheel type can opener. 

(Note 3) 




Commode chemi.al, granular, packet 

$ each 

12 each 

Dry-bulb thermometers, humidity indie*- 

(Note 3) 



tors. 

Bag-liners, polyethylene, commode 

1 each 

1 each 


Instruction Sheet 

1 each 

1 each 


Fiberbo&rd Boxe» 

2 each 

2 each 


Fiber Drum (Note 4) 

1 each 

1 each 


Note 1 —This item not included in later provisions. 



Note t —Initial stocks contained 40 and 

80 '-ups. More durable 


cups (35 and 70) are contained in later provisions. 



Note S —One or the other is included. Later stocks 

contain the 


packets. 




Note i —The fiber drum is used as the initial chemical toilet Metal 


water drums are intended for this purpose 

after the water is con- 


sumed. 



Clothes brushes, shower facilities, rain- 

3. Radiological Defense—Shelter Radiation 

K’ts, one 

per 50-’.000 

coats, tarpaulins (plastic, cloth or canvas). 

Rhelter space* (a “H%mlbook for Radiological Moni 

* : " s” is con- 

Pails of sand and/or water, stirrup-type 

tained in each kit describing the instruments and their use.) 

water pumps, dry chemical fire extinguish- 



1 Vfi cf .Tenuurr (Foderol Civil D-sf«n*# Guide Port P, Chester 2, i; 
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Shatter Suppliaa-Centinuad 


PROVISIONED BV THE FEDERAL GOVERNMEb "■ 

DES1RA BLE SUPPLEMENT A RY 
ITEMS 


era, tor is (Hammers, pliers, wrecking bars, 
screwdrivers, wrenches, saws, rope, shov¬ 
els, jacks, flashlights, and batteries). 

4. Safety (Are protection, law and order, rescue)—none. 

S. Communications—none. 

Battery powered or transistor radio, tele¬ 
phone and two-way radio, battery powered 
megaphones. 

6. Sleeping equipment—none. 

Blankets, sleeping bags, mats, air mat¬ 
tresses, cardboard sheet- , bunks. 

7. Administrative supplies—none. 

Log sheets, pads, pe ■ . 1 , -lers, bulletin 
boards, tacks, tape, i .-.boa. us, string or 
twine, shelter registration forms. 

8. Information and training—none. 

Training materials, books and equipment 
to meet recreational and spiritual needs. 


1 Aj of J«uu,*y IMS ;P«Vp*1 Civil D«f«ix«c Guide Part D. Chapter 1, App*ndix 1) 
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Appendix C 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Chapter 1. Overview of Shelter Monogt' 

ITMHtt 

1. What effects, if any, would the size of a 
c teller tend to have on the roie of the man¬ 
ager? How might the manager’s job be dif¬ 
ferent in a 2,000 person shelter as opposed 
to a 200 person shelter ? 

2. The trained shelter manager has been 
unavoidably delayed in reaching the shelter 
to which he has been assigned. When he 
arrives, he discovers that several people 
have “taken over” as emergent leaders. 
They seem to be well accepted by the shel¬ 
ter population, but they are not doing an 
adequate job in organizing the shelter. How 
should the trained manager handle this 
situation ? 

3. What are the ideal characteristics of a shel¬ 
ter manager in terms of background, skills 
and experiences, and personal qualities? 

4. One of the crucial management responsibili¬ 
ties in the initial period of a shelter stay is 
assumption of command of the shelter. How 
might the manager assume command of a 
high-rise shelter or one with many physi¬ 
cally separated spaces? 

5. Of what practical significance to shelter 
management is the concept of “shelter 
phases?” 

Chapter 2. Radiological Protection 

1. Describe the major protective actions 
against radiation that can be put into 
effect inside the shelter prior to the arrival 
of fallout. When should these actions be 
implemented? What, if any, are the steps 
that can be taken outside the shelter to in¬ 
crease radiation protection; for what types 
of shelters might such actions be useful? 

2. The shelter which you are managing has 
one small area that offers very high pro¬ 
tection against radiation (with a protection 


factor of over 500). However, most of the 
other shelter spaces fall into the 40-100 P.F. 
categories. The shelterees have not yet been 
made aware of the differences in protection 
at present; only you and the radiological 
team know of this situation. The external 
fallout levels give indications of becoming 
quite high. What, if anything, would you do 
with the high-protection area? 

S. There are no trained RADEF personnel in 
your shelter and you must give the initial 
radiological briefing to a relatively un¬ 
sophisticated shelter population. What are 
the major points about radiation and pro¬ 
tective actions that you would want to be 
sure are understood by everyone in the 
shelter? 

4. In the middle of the first night, 20 or so 
people present themselves at a shelter 
entrance seeking admittance. The radiologi¬ 
cal team leader reports to you that these 
people have been exposed to a dosage of 
over 500 roentgens within a relatively brief 
period. What are your decisions rnd 
actions ? 

5. An emergency situation lias arisen that re¬ 
quires a team of people to'leave the shelter 
temporarily, when the external radiation 
level stands at approximately 20 roentgens 
per hour. On what basis would you select 
members of the emergency team, and whom 
would you be most likely to use? What spe¬ 
cial instructions might you provide the 
emergency team before it begins its mis¬ 
sion? 

Chapter 3. Other Weapon Effects 

1. What, if any, are the procedures that can 
be implemented in a fallout shelter that may 
slightly increase that shelter’s protection 
against blast effects? Under what conditions 
should such procedures be attempted, if at 
all? 
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Chapter 4. NOcwpaiMy Management 
Responsibilities 

1. Assuming that a shelter had a budget of 
several hundred dollars to supplement the 
survival stocks provided by OCD, what 
additional items should be considered for 
augmenting the capability provided by the 
Federally stocked supplies? 

2. In a large, high-rise office building, what 
procedures might the assigned shelter man¬ 
ager adopt to select and recruit a shelter 
management staff (shelter deputies, com¬ 
munity group leaders, and team heads) ? 

3. Do you agree or disagree with the follow¬ 
ing statement? Give reasons for your 
answer. “The job of the shelter manager 
really begins at the time warning signals 
are heard. During peacetime, the task of 
establishing and maintaining operational 
readiness of a shelter is basically the re¬ 
sponsibility of the building owner or the 
normal management organization, or per¬ 
haps someone assigned to the job of shelter 
planner. The shelter manager should not 
have to concern himself with changing bat¬ 
teries or rotating food supplies.” 

4. In a large, high-rise shelter in an office 
building occupied by many firms and con¬ 
sisting of many shelter areas, what should 
be done in the event one or more companies 
refuse to participate in the shelter pro¬ 
gram? For instance, should the employees 
of the nonparticipating firms be considered 
as shelter occupants in the event of an at¬ 
tack? What tactics might be employed to get 
nonparticipating firms to contribute to the 
shelter program of their building? 

Chapter 5. Organizing fha Shelter 
Population 

1. As the manager of a small shelter, how 
would you organize the population into com¬ 
munity (living) groups? How many groups 
would you establish, with how many shel- 
terees in each? In what order would you 
set up groups? How would you assign the 
population to living groups, and how would 
you select community group leaders? 

2. Discuss question number 1, as the manager 
of a large shelter. 


3. What are the major factors that determine 
how many and what types of task teams 
should be established in any public shelter? 
Which teams, if any, are essential in all 
shelters ? 

4. What is the proper role of the advisory com¬ 
mittee in shelter affairs? Can an advisory 
committee function in a multi-story, high- 
rise shelter? How should this committee be 
selected? 

5. Discuss the pros and cons of a shelter orga¬ 
nizational structure that combines the task 
teams and community groups. This means 
that all people who are assigned to the same 
task team are thereby members of the same 
living units. 

Chapter 6. Organizing Shelter Resources 

1. Under what set of shelter conditions is the 
establishment of a separate supply team 
necessary, and under what conditions are 
other arrangements adequate to control 
shelter supplies? What organizational ar¬ 
rangements can be substituted for a supply 
team? 

2 . Isn't the keeping of shelter records merely 
a reflection of our normal over-organization 
and over-involvement with paperwork? Of 
what possible use could a shelter log and 
similar records be in a real emergency ? 

3. Why does management guidance emphasize 
the equal apportionment of survival sup¬ 
plies to all shelterees? Shouldn’t shelter 
rationing take into account the fact that the 
survival needs of different people may vary 
considerably? Shouldn’t shelter rationing be 
based on need and desire rather than on 
automatically equal apportionment? 

4. It will take quite a long time until registra¬ 
tion forms can be filled out and the results 
known to the manager, especially in a large 
shelter. What information about shelterees 
would the manager want to discover as soon 
as possible, and how might this be done 
without engaging in the time-consuming ac¬ 
tivity of filling out registration forms? 

5. There are several basic approaches to the 
general problem of rationing supplies in a 
shelter. One approach is to start out initially 
with the lowest possible ration and increase 
it in the future as conditions permit. A sec- 
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ond approach is to initially distribute rela¬ 
tively large supply portions, and cut down 
later as needed. Finally, one can try to 
maintain as even a ration as possible for 
the duration of the shelter stay. Discuss the 
merits and disadvantages of these ap¬ 
proaches. 

6. What general decisions would you be faced 
with as the manager of a high-rise shelter in 
which most of the survival rations are lo¬ 
cated in the basement? What supply proce¬ 
dures would you adopt to implement your 
general decisions? 

Chapter 7. Organizing Activities and 
Patterns of living 

1. What is the value of a shelter schedule? 
In developing a shelter schedule, what ac¬ 
tivities and operations should be planned for 
the first six hours? For the first 24 hours? 

2. Which, if any, shelter rules should be left 
to the discretion of the shelter population? 
What factors does the manager have to take 
into account in determining which rules 
shelterees can make for themselves? How 
might the passage of time in shelter affect 
shelteree attitudes toward shelter rules? 

3. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of each of the following approaches to the 
development of shelter rules. 

a. Establish an elaborate set of shelter 
rules covering all contingencies, includ¬ 
ing corrective actions to be invoked in 
case of violation. See that shelterees are 
informed about rules. 

b. Establish a very general set of cate¬ 
gories of rules. See that shelterees are 
briefed on the categories. Except for the 
most essential regulations, do not make 
up a detailed set of rules in advance of 
any social-control situation. Determine 
the appropriate corrective action at the 
time of any incident. 

4. In peacetime, the innocence or guilt of per¬ 
sons who have been accused of breaking the 
law is very often determined by a jury of 
their peers. Therefore, in a shelter, the de¬ 
termination of innocence or guilt and the 
selection of the appropriate corrective ac¬ 
tion should also be left to a jury of shel¬ 


terees. Discuss the appropriateness of this 
procedure. 

5. It is now four days after time of shelter 
entry. A small group of about a dozen male 
adults, who have resisted you and your staff 
throughout the shelter stay, have now com¬ 
pletely defied your authority. They are 
molesting women, taking ration." at will, and 
generally terrorizing the surrounding group. 
They say they will burn the shelter down 
if they are expeiied. At least one of them 
may be armed with a knife. What are your 
decisions and actions? What factors must 
you take into account in arriving at a de¬ 
cision? 

Chapter 8. Atmosphere and Temperature 
Control 

1. Discuss the procedures that you would 
implement in a naturally ventilated shelter, 
if the temperature has risen to a very 
uncomfortable level. What are the alterna¬ 
tives in the event that none of the sug¬ 
gested procedures serve to keep the tem¬ 
perature rise down ? 

2. It has often been demonstrated that, in a 
shelter, some people feel warm and others 
cold within what is supposed to be the tem¬ 
perature zone of optimum comfort. How 
would you handle the problem of widely 
divergent shelteree reactions to a given tem¬ 
perature level ? 

3. What special temperature and atmosphere 
control procedures would you set into op¬ 
eration in a shelter that is dependent upon 
fuel-burning machinery ? 

4. W r hat special cautions, if any, should be ex¬ 
ercised in a mechanically ventilated shelter 
equipped with filters? 

Chapter 9. Water 

1. What steps can be taken after shelter entry 
to augment the water supplies in the OCD 
drums? When and how should these steps 
be undertaken ? 

2. What are the factors to consider in selecting 
a method for distribution of water in a shel¬ 
ter? Discuss some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of several different ap¬ 
proaches to water distribution. 
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S. Do you agree or disagree with the follow¬ 
ing statements, and for what reasons? 
There is no way to maintain sanitary stand¬ 
ards in a shelter. Therefore, efficiency and 
conservation should be the goals in dis¬ 
tributing water and other supplies, instead 
of going through the motions of maintain¬ 
ing sanitary standards. This means that, if 
necessary, someone should suck on the water 
hose to start the suction, or distribute 
water by dipping his cup into the drum and 
filling other cups from his. These methods 
are ail right as long as the person perform¬ 
ing them does not have any communicable 
disease. 

4. What are the factors you would take into 
consideration before you would permit the 
use of potable water for any purpose other 
than drinking? 

5. How does the human need for water fit 
into the total picture of shelter activities 
and operations? What would be the gen¬ 
eral effect upon shelter operations of a 
shortage of water? In turn, how do other 
operations, activities, and situations affect 
the amount of water required for survival? 

Chapter 10. Safety 

1. What are the basic rules related to fire pre¬ 
vention that all shelterees should be made 
to understand? 

2. How would you organize the activity of 
“fire watch" in a shelter? Who, what, when, 
where, how many people, for how long a 
time should be involved in the fire watch? 

3. Discuss the factors that you must take into 
consideration in assessing any structural 
damage that your shelter might have re¬ 
ceived. 

Chapter 11.. .Food 

1. Normal, healthy persons can survive two 
weeks without any food. Why then has so 
much money been invested in survival food 
supplies for community shelters, and why 
should there be any concern about the 
palatability of the survival rations? 

2. The carbohydrate supplement is being 
stocked in shelters to add variety to the sur¬ 
vival diet. Discuss the different ways in 
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which the supplement can be used as part 
of the shelter ration. What are some of the 
varied methods for distributing the carbo¬ 
hydrate supplement, and what are the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
method? 

3. What effect does the size and configuration 
of the shelter have upon the total food op¬ 
eration? Discuss how food storage and con¬ 
trol, rationing, preparation, distribution, 
and consumption might be different in the 
large, high-rise shelter as compared to the 
small, single space shelter. 

4. What factors should be taken into account 
in setting up a feeding schedule? How 
would size of shelte” affect the schedule? 

Chapter 12. Steep 

1. What decision alternatives are available to 
the shelter manager In the event that there 
are only enough bunks for half the shelter 
population to sleep on at one time, assuming 
there is enough floor space for the rest of 
the population to sleep on ? Under what con¬ 
ditions might each alternative be the best 
possible choice ? 

2. Realistically speaking, can anything be done 
about persons who unwittingly, but regu¬ 
larly, keep others awake at night with cries, 
moans, or snores? How important is it to 
try to maintain quiet during “lights out?” 

3. In a shelter inhabited by people of widely 
varying ages and states n f health, it may be 
very difficult to g'*. everyone to agree to 
a common time fo. gilts cut. ’ How might 
the manager dee, with a situation such as 
this? 

4. If members of the night watch are selected 
from among the shelter population, they 
may often not be willing to report incidents 
involving fellow shelterees to the manager. 
How can the night watch be made into a 
truly functioning arm of shelter manage¬ 
ment? 

5. It has been demonstrated that many shel¬ 
terees are more comfortable sleeping head- 
to-head, although a head-to-toe arrange¬ 
ment is frequently recommended as a sleep¬ 
ing position for health reasons. Should each 
individual be allowed to make his own de- 





ciaion ? If so, are there any other aspects of 
the sleeping problem that should be left to 
the will of the people? If this is not a deci¬ 
sion for individuals to make, how should it 
be handled? 

Chapter 13. Sanitation 

1. Why is the maintenance of high sanitary 
standards given such emphasis in shelter 
management guidance, even though raiia- 
ttealiy such high standards may be very dif¬ 
ficult to achieve in a group shelter? 

2. It is possible that people might resent being 
assigned to a sanitation team, especially the 
toilet team. They may even refuse to accept 
an assignment to this team. How can the 
manager overcome this problem and recruit 
a sanitation team that will perform its teaks 
efficiently, without becoming a potential 
source of disturbance? 

3. What are the moat reasonable ways to deal 
with the diaper problem in a shelter with a 
large T imber of infants and toddlers? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of 
each method? 

4. Discuss the factors that must be taken into 
account in establishing a toilet area using 
OCD sanitation kits. 

5. What are some of the potential problems 
associated with getting ahelterees used to 
strange, new toilet practices, in view of the 
strength of normal habits ? 

6. What are some potential sanitation prob¬ 
lems to anticipate in a shelter with an aug¬ 
mented food capability? 

Chapter 14. Medical Cate 

1. The medical kits stocked by OCD provide a 
capability to perform first aid and to treat 
minor illnesses. Many shelters will contain 
people who entered the shelter with serious 
medical conditions unrelated to the effects 
of nuclear attack. What, if anything, can 
the shelter manager do to increase the sur¬ 
vival chances of shelterees entering with 
serious medical problems ? 

2. Assuming a shortage of medical supplies, 
whr.c criteria should the manager use in 
allocating the available supplies in a shelter 
with many patients of both sexes, ail ages, 


and suffering from ailments varying widely 
in their severity? 

3. What combinations of shelter conditions 
would call for the establishment of a tick 
bay? 

4. The dual-purpose use of supplies or equip¬ 
ment is a key principle of abettor manage¬ 
ment What items likely to be commonly 
available can be made into improvised medi¬ 
cal supplies and equipment? 

5. What are the required actions on the part 
of the shelter manager in the event a death 
occurs in the shelter? 

6. How should the manager staff a medical 
team in the absence of a licensed physician? 
If two or more physicians are present? 

Chapter 15. Illumination and Power 

1. What special cautions must be exercised in 
using fuel-burning equipment in a shelter? 

2. Assuming that there are only three or four 
small areas of the shelter that have adeqate 
lighting, what shelter activities or opera¬ 
tions should be conducted in these areas? 

3. Assuming a single ftsshlight as the only 
source of light available, what procedures 
might the manager adopt to maximize the 
useful life of the ftsshlight? 

4. Can a small shelter be operated in almost 
total darkness (no lighting devices avail¬ 
able) ? Give reasons for your answer. 

Chapter 16. Communication 

1. Why is it so important to provide the shelter 
population with information on a regular 
basis, even though there may be little news 
to report? 

2. In the absence of * telephone or public ad¬ 
dress system, it may be very difficult for a 
shelter manager to communicate with the 
population in a large, high-rise shelter. 
Under these circumstances, what are some 
possible procedures that can be adopted to 
separated areas of the shelter? 

3. Under what conditions can a group session 
in which the shelterees collectively air their 
feelings be a valuable contribution to shel¬ 
ter adjustment? Under what conditions does 
it hsve the potential for becoming a disturb¬ 
ing influence in the shelter? 
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4. Why most communication between a shel¬ 
ter and the emergency seat of local govern¬ 
ment be strictly regulated ? 

6. What procedures should be established for 
monitoring incoming broadcasts of the 
Emergency Broadcast System and other 
communication channels? Should incoming 
messages automatically be broadcast 
throughout the entire shelter? Why (why 
not)? 

Chapter 17. Training 

1. Should a training program be considered 
as a required activity in & shelter, or should 
it be regarded as more or less an optional 
feature of a shelter stay? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

2. How should the shelter manager deal with 
the problem of people who refuse to partici¬ 
pate in training sessions? What should be 
done if a large number of aheiterees, per¬ 
haps even a majority, resist participating in 
training? 

5. In the matter of developing a training pro¬ 
gram, what should be the responsibility of 
the training team, and what the responsi¬ 
bilities of other teams (such as radiological 
and medical) whose members have the tech¬ 
nical information to convey? 

4. What kind of training for postshelter living 
can realistically be conducted during a shel¬ 
ter stay, in light of the uncertainties con¬ 
cerning the nature of the postattack world? 

5. What kinds of needs and problems are 
likely to be faced in carrying out training 
activities for children ? 

Chapter 18. Psychological Support 

1. What actions, if any, should be taken by 
shelter management, in the event that drug 
addicts are present in the shelter; in the 
event that alcoholics are present? 

2. What set of shelter conditions would call for 
the establishment of a psychological first 
aid team? 

3. Do you agree or disagree with the following 
statement, and for what reason ? “The pur¬ 
pose of a fallout shelter is to keep people 
alive physically. As far as mental well-being 
is concerned, there will be ample time in the 


postshelter recovery period to get people ad¬ 
justed to living in a strange, new environ¬ 
ment. To try to sustain emotional adjust¬ 
ment among Hie occupants of a shelter is an 
unreasonable goal, given human nature and 
the characteristics of shelter confinement.” 

4. After several days in the shelter, the deputy 
manager whom you appointed on the basis 
of his vast knowledge and experience starts 
to become very argumentative in his con¬ 
tacts with you. He tells others in the shelter 
that you are not doing your job properly. He 
begins to spend more and more of his time 
with a small group of people who appar¬ 
ently have been drawn together by their 
dissatisfaction with the way things are 
going in the shelter. How do you deal with 
this situation ? 

Chapter 19. Religious, Recreational, and 
Service Activities 

1. Do you agree or disagree with the follow¬ 
ing statement? Give reasons for your 
answer. “Under conditions of actual attack, 
there will be no time for planned social and 
recreational activities in a shelter, no mat- 
ter how long the period of confinement lasts. 
For one thing, people will be in no mood to 
play games. In addition, there are many 
shelter activities much more important to 
survival than recreation that will keep peo¬ 
ple occupied the length of the shelter stay.” 

2. A large urban shelter will very likely have 
members of many religious faiths and de¬ 
nominations. How should the shelter man¬ 
ager establish a program of religious activi¬ 
ties, upon request of the shelterees, that will 
accommodate the wishes of the diverse 
faiths and denominations, without alienat¬ 
ing any group of shelterees, and without 
interfering with shelter operations? 

3. Describe some techniques for improvising 
equipment for common games with mate¬ 
rials that are likely tc be available in many 
public shelters. 

4. What, if anything, should, the manager do 
about people who refuse to participate in 
any planned social and recreational activi¬ 
ties and prefer to remain isolated and with¬ 
drawn? 
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Chapter 30. Potf>Occtfp4HKy Management 
Responsibilities 

1. In the absence of an external communica¬ 
tion capability, how, if at ail, can the man¬ 
ager determine that it ia safe and feasible 
for the confined population to leave shelter 
permanently? 

2. Discuss what some of the major problems 
of the immediate postshelter situation are 
likely to be in an urban area of the country 


that has been subjected only to fallout and 
not to any blast or Are damage .Would these 
problems be the same for a rural area under 
the same conditions ? If not, how would they 
be different ? 

3. What are some conceptions of the role of 
the shelter manager in the immediate post 
shelter environment? Is it likely, or desir¬ 
able, tliat he become a private citizen aa 
soon as local government begins to resume 
active control of the community? 
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